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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tuis is the last week of a recess which differs from others in its 
singularly eventful character; insomuch that, instead of being a 
mere interval of inactivity between the sessions of Parliament, it 
has seen a great shifting in the state of affairs and some curious 
advancements in public opinion. It began with the wages-insur- 
rection in the manufacturing districts; a revolt originating in 
bad trade and misery, which died the death of all “ strikes,” 
the work of suppression completed by a plentiful harvest, and 
even a slight and perhaps equally transitory commercial revival. 
By endeavouring to convert the insurrection to their own pur- 
poses, the Chartists shared its defeat, and got a rebuff which 








they might have avoided: it has imparted a more abstract and ra- | 


tional air to ¢heir agitation. ‘There has been further experience of 
the Corn-law, which had barely come in force as the Legislature 
closed: it had a show of success in the admission of foreign grain 
at higher duties than usual; but it has proved as ineffectual as the 
old law to keep up prices, though it may not positively drive them 
up or beat them down as that did. The new Tariff has gradually 
been carried out: it has introduced some porkand beef from America, 
and some bullocks from Europe ; but the price of meat has not been 
very obviously affected, nor the price of any thing else. The In- 
come-tax has been partially levied, and we are still in the thick of 
the attendané “ inquisition”; but no one acknowledges that the 
Tariff has reimbursed him for the Income-tax. The secondary 
effects of the Tariff were remarkable. First, the agriculturists 
seemed to think that there would be such an invasion of beeves 
and pickled pork as to swamp all their grazing property ; and 
there occurred that phenomenon peculiar to highly-speculative 
countries, a “ panic”: the terror was ludicrously excessive com- 
pared with the modicums of importation that caused it. Fear sub- 
siding, the agriculturists suddenly grew bold: they were half re- 
conciled to the Tariff; new ideas of free trade and agricultural 
improvement seized them; and, what with the usual influences of 
public dinners, agricultural meetings were startled with avowals of 
political economy, as if the intelligent country gentlemen had been 
converted into so many Artnur Younas. Conservative news- 
paper editors were scandalized; and suddenly the over-zealous 
pupils discovered, with the singular exception of Mr. Dickinson, 
that the reporters had one and all written down for them opinions 
which they had never conceived; and there was a general dis- 
claimer, which, had not the reports happened, by such a very odd 
coincidence, to be all incorrect precisely in the same manner, would 
have been called a recantation. However, the recantation was 
scarcely to the full extent of the matter recanted: agricultural 
dogma has been at least unsettled ; and the band of country gentle- 
men will mect in the House, like a regiment who have shown a 
disposition to desert, with mutual distrust. 

Abroad, the events have been momentous, but upon the whole 
favourable. Against the hostile tariff of America may be set the 
incalculable advantages—the disasters prevented—of the Ash- 
burton treaty, which Lord Paumerston abuses as a “ capitula- 
tion.”. The new rule of “responsible government” for colonies 
has been further carried out in’ Canada, with signal success ; 
and to the “ Tory” Administration of Sir Ronert Pret we 
owe one of the most important reforms of the day. That nail has 
Just been clinched by the appointment of him who seems the fittest 
to complete the work—Sir Cuartes Mercatre. The Afghan war 
has been brought to a close; the Chinese war stopped by an im- 
posing treaty, of which the terms will go far to indemnify the 
country for the cost. It is a fact of less note, bat still one that 
merits attention in the coming session, that the Anglo-Dutch 
rebels at the Cape of Good Hope, though conquered, are not 
pacified, and that some diligent work is yet needed to shield the 
country from the disgrace of an ill name and a thankless war with 
her own subjects in that quarter. 

_ The last great public event is the disclosure of the frightful defi- 
ciency in the revenue, which again draws the eye to the gloomy 
horizon at home. 


The Poor-Law: In-Door Relief .... 82 | 


! . . . . . 
Never did Parliament meet, in peace-time, under such circum- 


stances of difficulty. ‘here have been momentous events, a 
thorough stirring-up of public opinion on great principles, partial 
but unprecedented experiments, large triumphs, and alarming ex- 
posures. There isa cry that “something must be done,” general 
enough to make many fancy that “something” will be done: the 
deprecations of the agriculturists show that many fear as much. 
Some are looking out for “remedies”: the Anti-Corn-law League 
is full of bustle and hope; currency-doctrines are brought out 
anew, and burnished up. Calculating politicians indeed ask what 
can be done? and it is not the least remarkable and difficult 
feature of the case, that there is nothing like a satisfactory answer 
to the question. ‘There are abundant materials for deliberation, 
but so heterogeneous that none can anticipate the product. 
Shallow party legislators may rub their hands and chuckle over the 
vast matters for “discussion,” as it is called; but who among them 
will tell us what they will do next session to save the Capitol ? 





It is unfortunate for the Ultra-Agriculturist party, that many of 
their adherents are so rash or so gauche as to make very awkward 
admissions when they venture on “demonstrations.” ‘Thus, Lord 
Mountcasuet, the other day, managed his Anti-Free-trade meet- 
ing at Fermoy in Ireland so badly as to give it the air of an abortive 
attempt to make the tenants of the district declare themselves in 
| favour of high rents. Again, the Buckingham Conservatives, with 
their Duke at their head, converted their annual dinner for the 
nonce into a demonstration against the Anti-Corn-law League,— 
which was fair enough; but they were so far betrayed by their 
anger against the new Tariff and the Corn-law as to bait one of 
the smaller Ministers, whom they happened to find among them, 
| with taunts against Peex and his supporters. Sir Tuomas FRe- 
| 





MANTLE showed mettle suited to the emergency, and tossed his 
worriers sky-high. Lord Orxney had given him two handles,— 
one by asserting that a third part of the landed property of Scot- 
land has gone to the winds in consequence of the Ministerial mea- 
sures; for which Sir Tuomas, in delicate language, gave him the 
lie. Lord Orxney might as well have said that the late high 
winds had blown the Carse of Stirling over Ben-Lomond: of course 
there is no answer to be made to such sheer extravagance but 
simple contradiction. But the Earl was unlucky enough, quotinga 
song, to say that he rose “royally fresh”: the badgered Minister 
seized the hint, and replied to the after-dinner eloquence of the 
Buckinghamshire Members, who had, as they thought, got him all 
to themselves for sport, by saying, almost in plain terms, “ Go to, 
you ’re drunk!” ;, 

Before matters, however, had been worked up to that state of 
excitement, a lay Dr. Marsuam, who delivered a very ratiocinative 
address, undertook to prove that the country supports its popula- 
tion. It only grows sixteen million quarters of wheat, he 
admitted, to feed twenty-six millions of people; but then, the ten 
millions, who want the needful quarter each, are not starving, 
for “five millions live on oatmeal, and more than five millions 
rejoice in potatoes”! Dr. Marsnam must be a League-man in 
disguise. 





The atrocious deed that startled the town last Friday evening 
has proved fatal ; and within five days after Eo>warp Draummonp’s 
friends saw him rejoicing in health and honourable prosperity they 
surrounded his deathbed. The visitation is unaccountable: no 
assault, to all appearance, could be more gratuitous; conjecture 
is puzzled to assign political motives, where the victim was so 
little before the public. If the blow was intended for the Prime 
Minister, as some with slender warrant assume, it seems hard 
that the victim selected as his substitute should have been 
the gentle and valued Enwarp Drummonp, who could so 
ill be spared. On the other hand, the very qualities which 
won the esteem that is evinced in such widespread regret, bring 
with them a solace even in their loss: it is impossible to read 
the account of the dying man’s kind and pleasant words without 
feeling that, to a less amiable nature, mortal suffering would 
have had a bitterness here wholly wanting, terrible to endure and 
miserable to witness. ‘These reflections will not stay the tears of 
grieving friends ; but the tears flow with the yearning of love ; they 
do not scald with mingled shame and pity—regret for what has 
been as well as what is not. 

To the Minister, whose confidential helper he was in the 
closet-labours which are the statesman’s great toil, the loss, for the 
time at least, can hardly be overrated. It is losing another brain— 
another map of ideas, amplifying and often more perfectly expressing 
what forms but a section of the Minister’s range of thought, neces- 
sary for perpetual reference to make clear the whole chart. \ The 
private secretary—the other self that stays at home to keep work 
going while the statesman is abroad—must be the greatest privation 
that a Minister personally can sustain; and Mr. Drummonp had 








been that other self to some of our most famous rulers. 
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In thinking of the murdered man, the murderer is almost for- 
gotten. Yet some are already putting forth hints of the wish that 
he may be sacrificed to the manes of his victim. The only hope 
for him is, that nothing will occur to obstruct the proof of imputed 
madness. The question remains, as yet uninvestigated, how these 
mad criminals are to be more effectually restrained: a better ques- 
tion to discuss than the amount of torture to be inflicted on the 
individual in retribution for the irretrievable. 

The Anti-British proceedings which are just at present the game 
of the French Parliament, have been kept under by the Ministry 
more successfully than could have been expected. The draft of 
the address in the Chamber of Deputies has indeed been made to 
include a paragraph approving of the refusal to ratify the Slave- 





trade treaty of 1841, and suggesting the abrogation of the treaties | 


of 1831 and 1833; but it is couched in as delicate language as 
possible. It has yet to be debated. 

The attempts to graft such a passage on the Peer’s draft of an 
address have been foiled. The debate in the Upper Chamber has 
given M. Gvuizor an opportunity of declaring himself emphatically 
against the demand for the abrogation of the treaties; and he at- 
tributes the retraction from the treaty of 1841 to nothing but pub- 
lic clamour in France. His speech on the subject has procured 
him praise on this side of the Channel. Not so his avowal that it 
is an object with France to maintain the family of Bourbon on the 
throne of Spain—that is, to give Isanetna the Second a Bourbon 
husband. ‘There is something particularly idle in thus praising 
whatever happens to accord with English views, abusing whatever 
is opposed to them. It is the old joke about orthodoxy and hete- 
rodoxy, literalized in the most glaring manner. M. Guizor, it is 
true, is cosmopolite in his disposition and intellect ; but still he is 
necessarily more Frenchman than Englishman, though we bring 
him before the tribunal of English opinion, without even a half- 
foreign jury. He resembles our own Prime Minister in being what 
may be called an exalted expedientist: he desires to do the best 
that can be done; for to suppose that he retains office with any 
other object, were to suppose an absurdity in a man of his stamp. 
But the best that he can do is just that which he does—mitigate and 
temper the impulses of his countrymen. To contradict them out- 
right, would merely be to go out of office, and not to do what can be 
done. Besides, as we have said, he is after all a Frenchman: if he 
does not approve ail that his countrymen demand, no doubt he 
sympathizes with their feelings, with their wishes as the wishes of 
his countrymen, and possibly even shares, without knowing it, 
the excitement of the time; as the soberest man at a convivial 
party, while putting a restraint upon his heated companions, cannot 
altogether chase the fumes of the wine from his own head. It is 
not sound criticism thus nicely to balance in English scales every 
sentence that the acting Premier of France may say about this or 
that country: you will not thus accurately find his true weight 
and worth. Suffice it, that on the whole he is a conservative 
check on the aggressive impulses of the French; that he rules, 
better probably than any other man known in the political world of 
Paris, for peace. It matters little whether France is opposed to 
us on this or that special point: without denying the importance 
of preventing a misalliance for the Queen of Spain, or still more 
the importance of not forcing on the young girl an odious brute or 
idiot for a husband, it is yet of chiefest importance that France 
and England should desire a mutual friendship. For France to 
beat us on a point of diplomacy, were of less moment than for 
France to be hounded on to a struggle in which we must retaliate 
with reluctant cruelty. 

The Court. 
Notuine has occurred to interrupt the quiet life of the Court. The 
Queen has daily taken her usual early walks with Prince Albert. The 
Prince went out shooting in the Great Park on Saturday ; on Wednes- 
day, in the preserves ; and on Thursday he hunted with the harriers, 

The visiters to the Castle have been, the Lord Chancellor and Lady 
Lyndhurst, the Marquis of Douglas, the Earl and Countess of Jersey, 
and Lady Clementina Villiers. 

Colonel Drummond, Groom in Waiting to the Queen, left the Castle 
on Friday, to attend his brother, Mr. Edward Drummond, in Grosvenor 
Street. The Dutchess of Norfolk, who had been in attendance on the 
Duke, returned to the Castle on Tuesday. 

Yesterday was the seventieth birthday of the Duke of Sussex; who 
received congratulatory visits from the Dutchess of Cambridge, Prince 
George, andthe Dutchess of Gloucester ; and entertained a select party 
at dinner in the evening. 

The Princess Augusta of Cambridge has been indisposed at Kew for 
the last few days. Yesterday the report was, “ The Princess Augusta 
is going on favourably.” 





The Jimes makes a report touching the health of the Queen and some 
proceedings dependent thereupon— 

“ We have good authority for stating that her Majesty has detcrmined not 
to open the ensuing session of Parliament ‘by the Queen in person ;’ and 
that the Royal speech will be read by Commissioners, as upon many previous 
occasions. Her Majesty is desirous to prolong the stay of the Court as long 
as possible at the Castle, before proceeding to Buckingham Palace for the 
season, in order that their Royal Highnesses the Prince of Wales and the 
Princess Royal, (who are always in excellent health while at Windsor,) may 
continue to benefit, till the latest period, by the salubrity of the air in that 
delightful neighbourhood. The accouchement of her Majesty (an event which 
cannot fail to be regarded by all classes of her Majesty’s dutiful and loyal 
subjects with the most. intense and devotional interest) is expected to take 

lace about the latter end of March, or very early in the month of April. It 
is, therefore, expected that her Majesty will not take her departure from 
Windsor for town until quite the termination of the ensuing month or the 





commencement of March; but the period of the Queen’s leaving the Castle 
for Buckingham Palace will depend in a great measure upon the medical 
advisers of the Sovereign. The Court will return to Windsor at as early a 
period as may be considered advisable, (with a due regard to.the health of our 
beloved Monarch,) after the important event to which we have referred shall 
have taken place. It must be highly gratifying to our readers to be informed 
that her Majesty is in most excellent health, and in the enjoyment of her usual 
flow of spirits.” 

The Queen and his Royal Highness Prince Albert have respectively 
transmitted, through Sir Henry Wheatley and Mr. G. E, Anson, the 
sum of 50/. in aid of the fund for the establishment and erection of an 
asylum at Denbigh for the reception of the insane poor of North 
Wales. The Prince of Wales also appears as a donor of 100 guineas, 


The Metropolis. 


The aim of the assassin M’Naughten was but too fatal, and Mr, 
Edward Drummond is no more. On Saturday morning, a very un- 
favourable change took place in his symptoms, and another search of 
the wound was instituted; when it was discovered that the lowest of 
the ribs had been seriously injured by the pistol-ball. Inflammation 
increased, and an attempt to bleed the patient proved ineffectual until 
the temporal artery was opened. From this period, with occasional 
fluctuations which revived hope, his condition deteriorated; and on 
Tuesday the frequent bulletins marked a rapid progress for the worse. 
After a consultation between his medical attendants, Dr. Chambers, 
Mr. Guthrie, and Mr. Cooper, at which they decided that no hope 
remained, Mr. Arthur Drummond thought fit to apprise the dying man 
of his situation. He received the communication with perfect calm- 
ness, and remained undisturbed in mind. He had before expressed 
neither complaint nor fear. He suffered much pain on Tuesday night, 
but retained his consciousness to the last. His sister and three bro- 
thers sat up with him all night. When Mr. Guthrie arrived in Grosve- 
nor Street at seven o'clock on Wednesday morning, he found the 
patient sinking fast ; his pulse having already ceased to be perceptible 
at the wrist. The Morning Post records some of his latest words— 

“ At nine o'clock on Wednesday morning, when a pulse could be felt no- 
where, and a slight fluttering of the heart was alone perceptible, he retained the 
power of moving his limbs, pressed Mr.Guthrie’s hand, and with that sweet smile 
on his countenance which was so endearing, asked if all hope was past? On 
Mr. Guthrie’s replying that all hope in this world was over, and that he must 
put his trust in God, he said, ‘ Well, I have endeavoured to live honestly, 
doing as much good as I could, and I place my hope in God’s mercy for my 
redemption.’ ‘Turning to his sister, whose self-devotion had been unequalled, 
and who was crying by his side, he said, ‘ We have lived long and happily to- 
gether, and my only regret is in parting with you.’ He then asked if he should 
live much longer, and on being told perhaps an hour or two, he said, ‘ The 
sooner the better—I don’t feel pain; and added, with a smile, ‘ That ugly 
French word malaise expresses most fully my burden.’ Shortly after he said, 
‘ Will it be presumptuous in a man in my situation to ask for a little wine and 
water, with soda or potass water; and on its being given to him, conveyed it to 
his mouth, and drank.” 

He lingered until half-past ten o’clock ; when he expired, surrounded 
by his relatives. 

Mr. Drummond was in his ffty-first year; having been born on the 
30th March 1792. Although his name had not often been before the 
public, he had served the public long— 

“ His career, thus prematurely and lamentably closed,” says the Times, “ had 
not been a useless or unhonoured one. Having entered into the service of the 
state as a Clerk of the Treasury at an early age, his assiduity, fidelity, and good 
humour introduced him to the more immediate patronage of the Minister of the 
day. As private secretary to the present Eatl of Ripon when Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, he displayed those qualifications which recommended him suc- 
cessively to the notice of Mr. Canning, the Duke of Wellington, and Sir Ro- 
bert Peel. Under these statesmen it was his lot to discharge, for nearly twenty 
years, duties which are only inferior to those of a Cabinet Minister, because 
they are less conspicuous, but the faithful discharge of which can alone alle- 
viate the anxieties and mitigate the asperities of official station. As there is 
no connexion so close as that which binds the English statesman to his se- 
cretary—a connexion unknown and unappreciated in foreign courts—so, per- 
haps, there is no grief so profound as that which an English statesman feels for 
the loss of him in whose person the qualities cf friend and partisan have been 
harmoniously blended—who has been the associate of his public counsels, the 
confidant of his public cares, and the cheerful companion of his private life.” 

As might be supposed from the nature of the visitation, the inquiries 
as to the state of the sufferer during the brief career of disease were 
constant. Sir Robert and Lady Peel frequently called to make inquiries. 
Among others who called or sent on the same errand, were the Duke of 
Cambridge, the Duke of Sussex, Prince George of Cambridge, the 
Duke of Wellington, the Duke of Buckingham, Lord and Lady Lynd- 
hurst, Sir H. Hardinge, Baron Neuimann, and several other distin- 
guished persons. On the morning after the attack, a message of 
inquiry was despatched from Windsor Castle to Grosvenor Street, and 
regular reports were made to the Queen and Prince Albert. On Mr. 
Drummond’s death, intelligence of the event was instantly conveyed 
to Windsor Castle, to Sir Robert Peel and the other Cabinet Minis- 
ters. The Queen, it is said, was much affected, and some visiters who 
had been invited to the Castle were put off. Sir Robert and Lady Peel 
were severely afflicted: Mr. Drummond had been a constant visitor of 
their domestic circle, and but a little before his deathblow he had parted 
from their children. 





An inquest on the body was held at the Lion and Goat Tavern, in 
Grosvernor Street, on Thursday, before Mr. Gell, the Coroner for 
Westminster, assisted by Mr. Higgs, and a very respectable Jury. Mr. 
Maule, the Government Solicitor, appeared on behalf of the Crown ; no 
one attended to watch the proceedings for M’Naughten. In some pre- 
liminary remarks to the Jury, the Coroner observed, that probably a 
plea of insanity would be put in for the defence on ulterior proceedings ; 
but the Coroner’s was not the proper court to institute the inquiry as 
to the insanity of a person charged. 

Silver, a Policeman, stated the manner of the attack on Mr, Drum- 
mond, at Charing Cross, on Friday afternoon. His evidence corrects 
some inaccuracies in previous accounts. He saw Mr. Drummond put 
his hand to his left side, and reel; his coat being on fire at the time. 
The Policeman’s eye had been directed to the spot, and he saw 
M’Naughten inthe act of pointing the pistol with which Mr. Drum- 
mond had been shot. He put it back into his breast and drew forth 
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another; but the Policeman rushed upon him ; with great difficulty pre- | our informants saw him about six months ago, at which time he had the ap- 


vented his escaping or raising his arm again; and the second pistol 
went off in the struggle, the ball striking the pavement. There was 
scarcely a moment between the two fires. } , 

Robert Hodge, a carpenter of Kentish Town, aged nineteen, also wit- 
nessed the firing of the shot which struck Mr. Drummond: Hodge 
walked rapidly towards M’Naughten, who stared very hard at him 
while he pulled out the second pistol ; and the young man was so much 
frightened that he ran away. Mr. Drummond was led into Drummond’s 
bank. M’Naughten appeared to be sober. ; 
Mr. Maule said that he had other witnesses, but he did not think 
it necessary to produce thein. : 

Mr. Charles Guthrie produced a report on the post mortem examina- 
tion of the body, which had been instituted by Dr. Chambers, Dr. 
Hume, Mr. Guthrie, Mr. Bransby Cooper, and Mr. Jackson. ; 

“ The body of the late E. Drummond, Esq., was opened by Mr. C. Gardiner 
Guthrie, on Thursday the 26th January, at one o’clock, in the presence of Dr. 
Chambers, Dr. Hume, Mr. Guthrie, Mr. Bransby Cooper, and Mr. Jackson. 
The ball entered behind, two inches from the spinous process or ridge of the 
pack-bone, between the eleventh and twelfth ribs, and three inches distant 
from the inferior angle of the shoulder-blade. It was extracted in front, be- 
tween the cartileges of the seventh and eighth ribs, about two inches distant 
from that part which is commonly called the pit of the stomach. ‘The ball, 
after entering the cavity of the chest, slightly abrased the left lung at its lower 
and inferior edge; which part was covered by recent lymph, the lung being 
internally sound. The left side of the chest contained nearly a pint of red- 
coloured serum. The ball perforated the diaphragm, or muscular partition 
dividing the chest from the abdomen, grazed the fat of the left kidney, passed 
through the great omentum below the stomach to the part where it was ex- 
tracted, injuring no very important organ in the abdomen in its transit, but 
giving rise to an effusion of blood, which was found coagulated and diffused to 
the amount of perhaps twelve ounces. The absence of all that shock and alarm 





| am very sorry I can do nothing for you. 


| he was going, or taking even a change of linen with him. 


which almost invariably follow the opening into either of the great cavities of , 


the body, together with the great disiculty of ascertaining the spot at which 
the ball had entered, from its small size, gave rise, during the first twelve hours, 
to the anxious hope that it had not passed so directly across. We consider 
such a wound to be inevitably fatal. . 
(Signed) “ W. F. CuaMBErs, 

T. R. Hume, 

C. G. GuTurisz, 

Bransspy B. Cooper, 

RicHarD JACKSON.” 
verdict of “ Wilful Murder” 
fodge, and 


Mr. Maule, 


The Jury unanimously returned a 
against Daniel M’Naughten; and Policeman Silver, Mr. 
Mr. Guthrie, were formally bound over to prosecute. 
however, said that he would undertake the prosecution. 


issued his warrant for M’Naughien’s committal to Newgate. 


M‘Naughten was examined before Mr. Hall, at Bow Street, on 


Phe Coroner | and as speaking very coolly, although evidently labouring under some halluci- 


Saturday morning, and we were able to give a tolerably full outline of | 


the proceedings in a second edition. 
has much altered during the week, and the evidence at the inquest sup- 
plies all that is wanting, the meagre proceedings in the Police Court 
may here be briefly dismissed. Partridge, a Policeman, deposed that he 
had seen M’Naughten loitering about the Treasury and Downing Street, 
for more than a fortnight before. M’Naughten sullenly abstained from 
questioning the successive witnesses, except a mere trifling question as to 
the extent to which he resisted the Policeman ; and at first he refused to 
make any statement ; but afterwards he uttered an incoherent complaint 
that the Tories of Glasgow had persecuted him, ruined his health, and 
disordered his mind, and thus driven him to this act. He seemed 
either mad or feigning madness. He was remanded for a fortnight, to 
Tothill Fields prison; being placed in the room occupied by Cour- 
voisier and afterwards by Bean. 

When he heard of Mr. Drummond’s death, his face flushed, and he 
renewed his exclamations about the persecution of the Glasgow Tories 
and the disorder of his mind. 

It is said that Mr. Drummond had received threatening letters. On 
Friday morning, he observed a man lurking about the Treasury, and 
he remarked it to a friend; who said, carelessly, that he did not conceive 
the matter worth thinking about. 

Mr. Flower, a solicitor who practices in the Central Criminal Courts, 
has been engaged to defend the prisoner. 

On Tuesday, M’Naughten wrote the following note to one Gordon, 
who lived in Peter Street, Westminster; but Gordon had left his lodg- 
ing for Scotland— 





‘* Tothill Fields Prison, 24th January 1843. 
“ My dear Friend—I shall feel obliged if you will call upon me at dinner- 

time this day, as I wish to have some minutes’ conversation with you early. 

I will not detain you long. 


“Tam yours very truly, “Danten M’NAUGHTEN.” 





Further inquiries have of course been made as to M’Naughten’s pre- 
vious life; but they do not throw any very clear light upon the deed. 
Mr. Spalding, a carpenter, who lives near Bryanstone Square, has stated 
that he knew M’Naughten’s father, who was a wood-turner, in Stock- 
well Street, Glasgow. Daniel was apprenticed to his father: he once 
left his family for eighteen months, and came to Londoa. His father 
fetched him back; and for atime he was remarkable for his steady 
attention to business, Afterwards, in 1837, he quarrelled with his 
father, and set up in opposition to him. In 1839, he threw up business, 
and took another excursion. About a year back, he succeeded to his 
father’s business; which he sold, and again went “ vagabondizing.” 

From the Glasgow papers, however, it would appear that there are 
some errors in this account. M’Naughten is an illegitimate son ; his 
father still lives; and it was his own business, not his father’s, which 
he sold. The Glasgow Courier says— 

“His workshop was first in Turner’s Court, and afterwards in Stockwell. 
On leaving the business he disposed of it to a young man, who is still carrying 
it on in the latter place. He appears to have been very retired in his habits, 
avoiding society, and occupying much of his time in reading. He usually 
spent about sixtcen hours a day between working and reading. His disposition 
is very parsimonious, and he is understood to have saved a good deal of money. 
Though he was generally well enough dressed when he came abroad, his habits 
when within doors were of the most filthy kind. During almost all the time 
he was in business he lived in his workshop, cooked his own victuals, and other- 
wise attended to hig own wants. He was a Radical in his politics, and inclined 
to infidelity in religion. Both in politics and religion, however, his views were 
regarded by those who knew him as more speculative than practical. One of 


As the aspect of the case, however, | 


| seriously advised him to consult his relations or some medical r 


pearance of having been in bad health. 

“ Tt appears that M’Naughten, upwards of two years ago, showed symptoms 
of mentalaberration. To the landlady with whom he at that time lived he had 
repeatedly expressed his opinion that there were devils in human shape seeking 
his life; and one day he showed her a pair of pistols, and declared his deter- 
termination to use them against his tormentors. About a year ago, it is also 
reported, that he applied to the Police here for protection against ‘Tory perse- 
cutors, who sought his life.” 

The Glasgow Courier gives somewhat the same account, and adds— 

“ He kept his bed a great deal; where he read, and wrote ‘ havers’ (as his 
landlady termed his lucubrations) almost constantly. The only thing, how- 
ever, of a manuscript description left in his lodgings, are a few sheets, filled with 
notes of medical lectures which he seems to have been attending, and several 
letters, all of which (with the exception of one from Mr. Alexander Johnston, 
M.P., which is calculated to strengthen the idea entertained of his insanity,) 
relate to matters of no importance. The letter from Mr. Johnston is dated 
* 5th May, 1842,’ and is as follows—* I received your letter of the 3d May. I 
I am afraid you are labouring under 
a delusion of mind, and that there is no reason for you entertaining such fears.’ 
Mrs. Pattison, with whom M’Naughten lodged, observed, we understand, two 
pocket-pistols in his possession upwards of a year ago. She remonstrated with 
him several times for keeping such dangerous weapons; and on these occasions 
he justified himself by observing that he had takena fancy for ‘ fowliug.’ Once, 
when urged by Mrs. Pattison to go out and exert himself to get a situation of 
some kind or other, he said he had done everything he could for that purpose, 
but that he was persecuted and tormented by a parcel of devils. On being fur- 
ther questioned on the subject, he added, that if they (the devils) did not give 
up tormenting him, he would; blow their brains out. He. left Mrs. Patti- 
son's for the last time, it seems, about four months ago, without saying where 
He carried along 
with him, however, the pistols formerly mentioned, and all his money. At one 
time, M’Naughten spent about three years with a company of strolling 
players. This was about fourteen or fifteen years since. He was fond of de- 
bating with any person who came into his shop; but he did not associate with 
any political party in the city, and had no personal associates. He is, we un- 
derstand, about thirty-three years of age.” 

The Glasgow Constitutional has some * further particulars ’— 

“ An official gentleman arrived in Glasgow, from London, on Sunday, for 
the purpose of receiving information regarding M’Naughten. This was prin- 
cipally procured at the house of the assassin’s father, who is a very respectable 
man. Among other matters, the father recollected that his son had told him, 
about the beginning of last summer, that he was going to call on Sir James 
Campbell, the Lord Provost. On application to his Lordship, we learn that 
about the end of May, or beginning of June, M’Naughten did call at his resi- 
dence in Bath Street. There he had some conversation in the hall with 
M’Naughten; who is described by the Lord Provost as a jolly-looking man, 





nation of mind. He told the Provost, with great earnestness, that he had been 
incessantly watched and dogged by certain parties who had an ill-will at him. 
He said they had forced him from his home by their spiteful machinations; 
and the very night before they had obliged him to fly to the fields in the suburb a 
for refuge. Sir James Campbell asked the name of the complainer; which he 
gave, as also the name of his father, and afterwards reasoned with him as to 
the folly of his notions. Sir James likewise inquired, pretty broadly, whether 
he had ever been treated as if it had been suspected there was any thing wrong 
with his (M’Naughiten’s) intellects; and, being replied to in the negative, 
as to the 
state of his health. At this visit, he talked neither of religion nor politics ; 
but just shook his head, and said that * he could not get rid of them at all.’” 
M’Naughten has resided for months in Poplar Row, New Kent 
Road, in the house of Mrs. Dutton, a respectable widow. He 
first lodged with her three years ago, and left her to go to France. 
After an absence of many months he returned and took his old room, 
for which he paid 2s. Gd. a week ; and he was always exact in his pay- 
ments. Mrs, Dutton never observed him reading newspapers or any 
other publication; but once when confined to his bed with a cold, she 
lent him a religious book, which he appeared to read with interest. He 
gave the impression of having something on his mind. When 
M’Naughten last took up his abole with Mrs. Dutton, he had a miser- 

















| able wardrobe: he had only one shirt; after the first fortnight he 
procured a second, und they were washed alternately ; he possessed 


only two pairs of socks, and a flannel waistcoat ; a fortnight ago, he bor- 


| rowed of a shoemaker a pair of old boots while his own were mended, 


| of business. 
of a bill to amend the Act for Regulating Elections within the City of 
| London, &e., and especially to 


A Court of Common Council was held on Thursday for the despatch 
Mr. Anderton gave notice of a motion for the preparation 





imit the period of election for all 


corporate offices to one day. The City Lands Committee sent in a report 


| 27,000 persons had been addressed. 


on the alteration of the Law Courts in Guildhall; which Mr. Tite, 
the architect, estimated to cost 18,000/. After some discussion, the 
further consideration of the report was postponed. The other business 
possessed no interest. 


A meeting of members ‘of the Metropolitan Anti-Corn-law Associa- 
tions was held on Monday, at the Crown and Anchor Tavern, as the 
first of the weekly meetings resolved upon last week. Among those 
present wére Mr. Charles Villiers, M.P., Mr. Milner Gibson, M.P., 
Mr. Henry Ashworth of Bolton, Mr. Hamer Stansfeld of Leeds, and 
Mr. James Wilson. Mr. Ashworth, on the part of the League, stated 
formally the objects of collecting the League fund. The League are 
printing tracts to be distributed in packets, at the rate of three-and-a- 
half tons weekly ; which wiil cost 35,000/.; and the remaining 15,0001, 
will be devoted to contingent expenses. Mr. Sidney Smith read a 
general report on the progress made in the Metropolis-— 

During the last fifty-three days, seventy-four meetings had been held in Lon- 
don in aid of the great League fund, at which it was calculated at least 
Applications for assistance in various 
districts were being made hourly. Sixty-nine Anti-Corn-law Associations 
had been established, and they were rapidly extending. In addition to the 
large amount already collected, ecards for the collection of 5,225/. were already 
in the hands of their best friends, and in active circulation. It was confidently 
anticipated that the whole value would shortly be realized and returned to the 
League. The large houses and firms in the City had begun to contribute; 
which was an encouraging indication of the advancing state of public opinion 
on the great questions of Free Trade and a repeal of the Corn-laws. 

The Chairman, Mr. Hamer Stansfeld, stated, that ten firms in Glas- 
gow had put down their names for 100/. each. Among the London 
subscriptions announced were—George Brettel and Co., 100/; Sharp 
and Ward, 100/.; James Cunliffe, 100’, as a supporter of a moderate 
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fixed duty gradually reducing to a total repeal; Morrison, Dillon, and 
Co., 100/.; Wynn Ellis, M.P., 100/.; Leaf, Coles, Smith, and Co., 100J. 

A meeting was held at Baker’s Hall, in the Ward of Tower, on 
Thursday week, to hear the result of the opposition to the wholesale 
surcharges under the Income-tax Act. A letter was read from Mr. 
Goulburn to Mr. Masterman, the Member for the City, in which he said 
that he had taken the memorial from the Ward, praying that the assess- 
ment might be quashed and a uew one ordered, into serious considera- 
tion; but he did not find that Government had the power to interfere. 
Mr. Welsh, the Government Surveyor, had acquitted himself of having 
authorized the 556 statements made by the Ward Assessor on an esti- 
mate of value; and as the Assessor had taken an oath to “act in all 
respects diligently and honestly,” the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
bound to suppose that he himself was satisfied of the propriety of the 
statements. The Additional Commissioners, who afterwards made and 
allowed the assessments, must have been equally satisfied that the state- 
ments were bond fide made. ‘The only mode of relief appointed by 
law for persons aggrieved by an improper assessment, is an appeal to 
the General Commissioners.” The meeting unanimously passed a reso- 
lution declaring— 

“ That therefore, according to the present construction of this act, there is no 
clear and immediate remedy for the neglect or misconduct of these officers, and 
acts of injustice and annoyance can thus be perpetrated, as in the case of this 
Ward, for which the right of appeal affords no adequate redress.” 








At Bow Street Police-office, yesterday, Thomas Patterson was brought 
up under four warrants, issued some time back on the prosecution of Go- 
vernment, charging him with exposing certain blasphemous publications 
in Holywell Street. Patterson was partly defended by his counsel, Mr. 
Thomas, who took some technical objections that were overruled; and 
he partly defended himself, reading professedly for that purpose some 
papers which are said to have been outrageously blasphemous, and they 
were eventually taken from him. In three of the cases he was fined 
40s. ; and refusing to pay the fines, he was committed to prison for one 
month. The fourth case was postponed till Tuesday. 


The YBrobinces. 


The sixth annual meeting of the Conservative Association of Buck- 
ingham and the neighbouring districts took place on Tuesday; when 
about four hundred gentlemen and yeomen sat down to dinner. The 
Duke of Buckingham took the chair: and he was supported by Sir J. 
Chetwode, M.P., the Earl of Orkney, the Honourable Captain W. Fitz- 
maurice, M.P., Sir Thomas Fremantle, M.P., and the Honourable C. S, 
Murray, M.P. After some of the routine toasts had been drunk, the 
proposing of “The Bishop and Clergy of the Diocese” gave Dr. 
Marsham an opportunity of attacking an opposite party: ‘‘ He was 
sorry to say there had risen in the country since he had last addressed 
them an association of men calling themselves the Anti-Corn-law 
League, and he thought it was incumbent on every gentleman in the 
county to raise his voice against the vilification which the League had 
been throwing on the agriculturists of Buckinghamshire ”— ~ 

It was known to them all that the agriculturists, not of this county, but of 
the kingdom, had passed through the present year in their usual peace and 
quietness, as loyal servants of the Queen and supporters and friends of the 
constitution. They had submitted that year to a good deal: they had sub- 
mitted to an alteration in the Corn-laws, to an alteration in the Tariff; and 
they had courted—for he might boldly say the word—they had courted the 
Income-tax; and they had done so because they thonght it was absolutely 
neccssary for the maintenance of the finances and credit of this country. Why, 
then, should they be charged, as they were, as a narrowminded, bigoted, and 
leaden set of persons—as merely subjects or retainers of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham. 

After some generalizing remarks on the League, Dr. Marsham com- 
bated the argument that England cannot produce corn sufficient for its 
population— 

They said that the utmost that the kingdom produced was 16,000,000 
quarters of corn annually ; and that, as the population amounted to 26,000,000, 
and as it was necessary that every man should have a quarter of corn to live 
upon, they inferred that 10,000,000 people were starving. But this was not 
the case: they had forgotten that 5,000,000 lived on oatmeal, and more than 
5,000,000 rejoiced in potatoes. Put these together, and it would be found, 
communibus annis, one year with another, the kingdom did in fact support its 
population. 

The Doctor repeated several standing arguments against free trade, 
avowing that he did not like the maxim “ to buy in the cheapest market 
and sell in the dearest market.” 

Sir Thomas Fremantle having returned thanks for the usual compli- 
ment to Ministers, Mr. Dayrell proposed ‘The Conservative Members 
of both Houses of Parliament”; with some remarks on the late mea- 
sures of Government, lest his silence should be construed to be a tacit 
approval of such measures— 

When lately a change had taken place in the Administration of this coun- 
try—when the present Government, backed by the powerful aid of tie Con- 
servatism of the county of Buckingham, thrust out the Jate Administration 
and seized the reins, was there one of those now present who did not look upon 
the Conservative Government as the great support of the agricultural interest ? 
He would firmly assert that there was not one. It was not more than twelve 
months since, in that very hall, that the names of her Majesty’s Ministers 
were received with the loudest applause, since the mention of the name of Sir 
Robert Peel drew forth loud and long-protracted cheers. Indeed, had Sir 
Robert Peel been present on the occasion to which he referred, he must have 
felt highly gratified at the reception he.met with. How great a contrast there 
was today! How had the names of*her Majesty’s -Ministers been received 
there today? (Several voices—“ Well received,” followed by partial cheering.) 
He could assure them he did not wish to dwell. upon so painful a subject, and 
he would not pursue further his remarks on this: branch of the question. He 
was ready to consign the past to oblivion; but pray let them take care to secure 
some guarantee for the future. 

The Earl of Orkney, who declared, in the words of a song just sung, 
that he was “royally fresh,” and glad to meet them, reporied the effect 
of the Ministerial measures in Scotland— 

“ One third of the agricultural property of Scotland was gone to the winds. 
The effect of free trade would be to throw all the ¢ poor ’‘Jand_out of cultiva- 
tion. Speaking of Scotland, he could say that land which was now growing a 
very decent quantity of corn would, if those principles were carried out, only 
grow a decent quantity of grouse.. (Laughter.) 1f we drew our supplies from 








abroad, and threw our own land out of cultivation, this country would before 
three years were over become a province of France or Russia.” 

Returning thanks for the health of “the Members for the County,” 
Mr. C. S. Murray deprecated too hasty a judgment of the Ministerial 
measures; while Captain Fitzmaurice argued against free trade as in- 
applicable to free countries ; and he proposed another course— 

“I will conclude with the only practical remedy that I see for a portion of 
our evils: and I am the more induced to think seriously over it when we con- 
sider the very small space which our sea-girt island occupies on the surface of 
the globe, its superabundant population, and when we have the appalling fact 
staring us in the face that 5,000 fresh human beings are daily added to the list 
of its inhabitants. The source I look to is emigration patronized by the Go- 
vernment, on a very different plan and scale to what it is at this moment, 
What made Rome ?—her colonies; not that little boot-shaped peninsula jutting 
out into the Mediterranean ; and so will the colonies of England be a high 
source of wealth and power, if she but foster them with care andattention. Ag 
a proof, I will mention Australia alone, where, in proportion to their popula- 
tion, they consume eleven to one more of the produce of Great Britain than 
any other nation of Europe, or even America. This cuts two ways: the 
country is relieved from a being it cannot support, while he, in return, con- 
sumes part of the manufacturers’ produce.” 

The attacks on the measures of Ministers drew forth Sir Thomas 
Fremantle; who declared that some of the observations were totally at 
variance with the fact— 

He was not going to enter into any argument on these points; but when his 
noble friend (Lord Orkney) said-that one-third of the property in Scotland 
was already confiscated, and that if'we went on as we were now going on, we 
should be a province of France, he thought his noble friend had verified the 
statement with which he had begun his speech, and that, to quote the words of 
the song, he was “royally fresh.” © (Cheers, and rours of laughter.) The 
noble Lord had made an excellent speech, but there was a freshness and vigour 
about it which Sir Thomas theught that in his more sober moments he would 
not have indulged. (Continued laughter.) 

Next he attacked the two County Members— 

The last speakers, by adverting to the measures passed in the course of last 
year with respect to Corn and the Tariff, seemed to lay it down as a matter of 
course, that the depreciation of prices in the agricultural districts was attri- 
butable to the measures adopted in the last Parliament. They had not sup- 
ported that'position by any argument ; and, as their political economy savoured 
of after-dinner eloquence, he would merely say, that the measures adopted 
with respect to the Corn-law and the Taritf had not produced that deprecia- 
tion of prices. An honourable friend of, his had supplied an explanation of the 
depreciation of prices, for he had referred to the distress in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts. If the manufacturing interest had been languishing for the last twelve 
months, and if the artisans had been turned out from their work for a considerable 
time, was it extraordinary, that when the extent of consumption had been 
thereby diminished, the agriculturist was not able to get so good prices as 
heretofore ? In considering this subject, the state of the revenue might be re- 
ferred to. He lamented that the Customs and the Excise had fallen off; but 
was not that circumstance an indication of a want of power on the part of the 
people to purchase orconsume? Was it to be wondered at that the people were 
unable to purchase corn when they were unable to purchase sugar and other 
articles ? 

They must recollect that they had met there to promote Conserva- 
tive principles ; and they must not suppose, because they had driven 
one Government out of office, and placed_another in, that they had ob- 
tained all their objects— 

There were still remaining assailants of the constitution of this country. 
There was still opposition to the House of Lords, the Established Church, and 
the great institutions which it was their pride and honour to protect. The 
Anti-Corn-law League still made their attacks against any protection for corn. 
They were all aware of the extent to which blasphemous and irreligious publi- 
cations prevailed in the country ; and it was to be regretted that the manufac- 
turing districts had not means for providing for the moral and religious’ educa- 
tion of the people. All these things showed that many objects remained yet 
to be attained. He had heard with satisfaction the observations of the Rev. 
Mr. Coker, who had intimated his conviction that the Government would use 
their best efforts to ameliorate the condition of the people. The Government 
had now a better opportunity of effecting this object, for they had succeeded in 
getting rid of many external difficulties with which their path had been besct. 
They must not forget, however, that it was the aid of Providence that had 
relieved them from these difficulties. When they considered the difficulties 
which had existed in India—when they considered the hostilities in China, the 
issue of which was at one time doubtful—when they considered the late state 
of our relations with America, and the fact of Canada being in a state of 
rebellion—they could not be too thankful to Providence that all those difficul- 
ties had been got over, and that now universal peace prevailed. He was not 
now alleging that the beneficial change in the state of affairs which had taken 
place was the act of the present Government; he was not discussing the ques- 
tion in such a party sense, but he was speaking of it as the act of Providence ; 
and he rejoiced that the Government would now have a better opportunity of 
attending to the internal amelioration of the country. 

The Duke of Buckingham returned thanks as Chairman; but he 
said little, except to declare that his own opinions were unchanged, and 
to call upon Ministers “to stand steady where they are, to maintain the 
ground on which they are now placed, and not to give way one jot fur- 
ther.” 

The League had a “ demonstration” at Ashton on Monday; the 
chief actors on the scene being Mr. Cobden, M.P., Colonel Thompson, 
Mr. J. Bright, Mr. Thomas Gisborne, Mr. Charles -Hindley, M.P., 
Alderman Brooks, Mr. Brotherton, M.P., Mr. Torrens M’Cullagh, Mr. 
R. R. Moore. Mr. Hindley appeared as a convert to the views of the 
League; giving up the fixed duty— 

“ Their alternative was no longer between a fixed duty and a total repeal ; 
for Sir Robert Peel had declared that those who advocated a fixed duty had the 
worst of the argument, and that those who voted for the total and immediate 
repeal had far better ground. Was he then to be turned about from one thin 
to another—to be sent over from Whigs to Tories, from a repeal toa fixed 
duty—roasted on one side and boiled on the other? Not at'all. Moreover, 
the landowners said they could not do with a fixed duty at all, but they could 
understand a perfectly free trade. If the farmers and landlords would have 
nothing to do with a fixed duty, why in the world should he take the trouble 
to advocate, it when his own constituents would not go along with him in 
doing so?” 

Mr. Cobden was rather called to account for having spoken too much 
in favour of Sir Robert Peel, and too much in disfayour of Lord John 
Russell ; and accordingly he said a little the other way,—that Sir Robert 
Peel, considering his origin and acknowledged capacity, occupies a dis- 








| graceful position as a Minister; and that between Lord John Russell 


and Lord Palmerston and the League there is now probably only the 
difference of a five or six shilling fixed duty—with a hope that Lord 
Palmerston may be convinced that such a duty could be dispensed with. 
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The poor-rates in Sunderland are now 17s. in the pound. This fact 
was communicated ina letter the other day, by a commercial traveller, 
to a manufacturing firm in this town.—Leicester Chronicle. 








A vast mine was sprung at Dover, on Thursday, to blowu p the 
Rounddown Cliff, which stood next to Shakspere’s Cliff; the object 
being to make a roadway instead of atunnel, for the South-eastern 
Railway. Major-General Pasley, Sir John Herschell, and several scien- 
tific men were present. The quantity of gunpowder used was 18,500 
pounds. The feat is described by an eye-witness, in the Morning 
Chronicle—- 

“ The immense cliff intended to be operated upon was studded with spec- 
tators; and excellent arrangements were made by the Company to avoid acci- 
dents: a line of demarcation was marked off by signals, and police and mili- 
tary were stationed along this line, to keep the populace from approaching 
within it. A mine, consisting of three cells, was planned and formed by Mr. 
Cubitt, the engineer of the Company, in the base of the cliff, into which the 
enormous quantity of powder above named was placed; and the ignition of the 
charges by the voltaic battery was performed by Lieutenant Hutchinson, of 
the Royal Engineers. Punctual to their arrangements, the miners communi- 
cated the electric spark to the gunpowder by their connecting-wires, on the 
signal being given; the earth trembled under our feet to half-a mile distant ; 
a stifled report, not loud, but deep, was heard; the base of the Cliff, ex- 
tending on either hand to upwards of five hundred feet, was shot as from a 
cannon, from under the superincumbent mass of chalk seaward; and in a few 
seconds, not less, we should say, than 1,000,000 tons of chalk were dislodged 
by the shock, and settled gently down into the sea below. ‘'remendous cheers 
followed the blast, and a royal salute was fired. ‘The sight was indeed truly 
magnificent. It is reckoned the blast will save the Company 1,000/. worth of 
hand-labour. Not the slightest accident occurred.” 


SUiscellaneous. 

It is understood that the Duke of Cleveland will move the Address in 
answer to the Queen’s Speech in the House of Lords; Lord Courtenay, 
the eldest son of the Earl of Devon, in the House of Commons, 

The Earl of Auckland, late Governor-General of India, is expected to 
take his seat in the House of Lords on the first day of the ensuing ses- 
sion. The noble Lord has not sat in the House since he has been 
created an Earl.— Standard 

Last Tuesday’s Gazette contained several announcements: that Mr. 
George Frere junior is appointed to be Commissioner, Mr. Frederick 
Richard Surtees to be Arbitrator on the part of the Queen, and Mr. 
James Robert M‘Leay to be Secretary or Registrar, to the Mixed 
British and Portuguese Commission to be established at the Cape of 
Good Hope under the treaty concluded at Lisbon on the 3d July 1842, 
between Great Britain and Portugal, for the suppression of the slave- 
trade ; that similar appointments are conferred on Mr. David Turnbull, 
Mr. James Fitzjames, and Mr. Sydney John James, in respect of the 
Mixed Commission Court at Jamaica; that Admiral Sir Charles Adam 
has raised the blockade of San Juan de Nicaragua; and that Captain 
Edward Belcher, R.N., has been created a Knight by letters patent. 

Sir Edward forthwith proceeds to China as commander of the Sama- 
Tang, 28, which is to be employed as a surveying-ship. 

We are glad to state that the Postage convention between France 
and England has been signed and exchanged in London.—Morning 
Chronicle. 





Viscount Melbourne is going on so favourably that his Lordship is 
now able to receive company. His Lordship is at length able to use 
his left hand, of which he had lost the use by his late severe attack of 

lysis.— Times. 

Admiral Sir George Cockburn, who burst a blood-vessel in the lungs, 
(not in the neck, as was stated,) last weck, is getting better. A false 
report has been circulated that he had a relapse. 

The death of Viscount Ferrard occurred rather suddenly, last week, 
at Farnham, the seat of Lord Farnham. He transfers his title and 
éstates to his eldest son, Viscount Massareene. The present Lord 
Ferrard is Lord O'Neill in the British Peerage, and Viscount Ferrard 
and Massareene in the Peerage of Ireland. 





Mr. John Abel Smith was violently assaulted on Friday sennight, 
by Mr.Forbes M‘Ncill, with a horsewhip; and a mention of the occur- 
fence in the papers has led to the publication of much correspondence 
on the subject, of rather an unusual kind. From this correspondence it 
appears, that Mr. Smith, in conversation with a Mr. Wilson, had ap- 
plied the term “swindler” to Mr. M‘Neill; alludiag to some commer- 
cial transaction by which the banking-house of which he is a partner 
lost a considerable sum of money. Mr. M‘Neill called upon Mr. Smith for 
an explanation, by letter; and also, not receiving a reply, through bis 
“friend,” Mr. H. Ravenshaw. Mr. Smith, when repeatealy urged by 
Mr. Ravenshaw, refused to retract the expression; though he said that 
it dropped from him hastily, and he had no desire to give unnecessary 
pain; but if it were not for the lapse of time the transaction in question 
would have afforded grounds for a criminal proceeding against Mr. 
M‘Neill. To Mr. Ravenshaw’s hint, that he should recommend a cer- 
tain “line of conduct” to Mr. M‘Neill if Mr. Smith refused “ to nomi- 
nate a friend,” Mr. Smith replied through his solicitors, that he should 
refer all such measures to the Police; but he offered to satisfy Mr. Raven- 
shaw that Mr. M‘Neill had forfeited the privileges of agentleman. Mr, 
Smith’ was, then; as we have stated, struck by Mr. M‘Neill with a 
horsewhip ; and Mr. Ravenshaw afterwards admitted that it was by his 
advice; Mr. Smith having now authorized a “friend,” Sir Duncan 
M‘Dougall, to obtain explanation from Mr. Ravenshaw himself. Mr. 
Ravenshaw appointed a “friend,” Colonel Edward Stopford; who 
Opened negotiations with Sir Duncan; but after considerable delays, 
Mr. Ravenshaw denied that Mr. Smith had a right to expect satisfac- 
tion at his hands, especially as he had hinted that the question must be 
decided by the Police. Colonel Stopford, who had before avowed his 
impression that Mr. Ravenshaw must either sign an apology or procure 
another “friend,” now said that his mission was at an end; and Sir 
Duncan M‘Dougall declared that Mr. Smith was precluded from taking 
any further step; his proceedings throughout the transaction having 
been strictly consonant with the conduct becoming a highminded 
gentleman. 

Mr, Ravenshaw has sent to the papers a kind of supplemental letter, 





repeating some things already understood, and adding, that he was 
cognizant of the facts of the original transaction, and had satisfied him- 
self, “that so far from Mr. M‘Neill having done anything to justify the 
application to him of such language as Mr. Smith made use of, he (Mr. 
M‘Neill) appeared to me to have acted throughout as an honourable and 
highminded man, and even to have stepped beyond doing his duty in 
order to protect the interests of Messrs. Smith, Payne, and Smiths.” 
To have accepted Mr. Smith’s challenge to himself, Mr. Ravenshaw 
considers, would have been a tacit acknowledgment that Mr. M‘Neill 
was beyond the pale of gentlemanly society. 

In another letter, Mr. Forbes M’Ncill complains that discoloured 
statements have been made to his brother, Sir John M’Neill, to induce 
him to countenance Mr. Smith’s hostility ; the object of that hostility 
being, to force Mr. M’Neill’s family “to come forward, and, by the 
payment of money, to retrieve the negligence of Mr. John Abel Smith 
and his solicitor.” 





In the French Chamber of Peers on Friday, Baron Pasquier read the 
draft of the Address in reply to the King’s Speech, of which it was a 
mere echo, M. de Boissy, M. de Segur Lamoignon, and M. Scipion 
Perrier, spoke in strong terms against the treaties of 1831 and 1835. 
They were defended by M. d’Alton Shee. All the leaders of the 
Liberal party under the restoration, he said—Lafayette, Benjamin Con- 
tant, Odillon Barrot, and himself—had strongly advocated the conces- 
sion, as the most efficacious means of suppressing an infamous traflic— 

Until 1837, no complaint had been made; and it was only in that year, 
when the relations between France and England became somewhat impaired, 
that, in compliance with some illegel instructions forwarded to the English 
cruisers by Lord Palmerston, who was doing every thing in his power to excite 
a feeling of irritation between the two countries, the first vexatory act was 
committed by the English against a French vessel. Since that time, and whilst 
the Whigs remained in power, those acts had become frequent ; but ever since 
the accession of the Tories, when those illegal instructions were repealed, no 
other vexatious acts had been committed. 

Nor could Great Britain grant the concessions demanded by France— 

The action of the Parliament was as strong in England as it was in France. 
The latter, besides, would be wrong to require any modification in these treaties. 
It was her interest to remain at the head of the second-rate naval Powers of 
Europe: by withdrawing from the treaty, France would leave at the mercy of 
England Powers which were accustomed to look up to France for protection. 

Baron Charles Dupin spoke in vehement language against the treaties. 
He said that Benjamin Constant regarded the right of search as threat- 
ening the liberty of the French navy; and he reminded the Chamber, 
that that statesman could not have taken part in the treaty of 1831, 
since he died in 1830. M. Dupin stated, that for the last twelve years 
not a French vessel had been engaged in the slave-trade; yet vessels 
carrying on lawful trade, which cou!d in no respect be mistaken for 
slavers, were visited. M. Guizot, begging to postpone the considera- 
tion of the right of search, took a review of foreign affairs to show that 
the influence of France had not diminished—- 

In Egypt, the position of France was more favourable than before 1840: 
the Pasha had adopted the advice of France, and confined himself to the inter- 
nal administration of affairs; he had secured the hereditary possession of 
Egypt; and the trade of the two countries had increased from 14,000,000 
francs value in 1838, 10,000,000 in 1840, to 24,000,000 in 1841. In Syria, 
France had resumed her ascendancy; Omar Pasha, the oppressive Governor, 
having been recalled. In Constantinople, France again occupied her high sta- 
tion ; her sole policy being to strengthen the independence and security of the 
Ottomanempire. With regard to Spain, her relations were not hostile, and 
no act had justified the charge of usurpation which had been brought against 
the Regent. No power keeps so attentive an eye on Spain as France does. 
“ We know very well that our national interests and our honour are bound up 
in Spain with the throne of Isabella, and the maintenance of the House of 
Bourbon on that gloriousthrone.” In Barcelona, where there had been a cry of 
“ Down with the French!” there had been a reaction in favour of the French. 
As respected the other Powers of Europe, the situation of France was what it 
ought to be—perfectly regular. She courted the intimacy of none, but main- 
tained a good understanding with all. 

Oa Monday, three amendments were moved, by M. de Brigode, con- 
gratulating the King on the refusal to ratify the treaty of 1841, and by 
the Prince de Moskowa and M. de Turgot, both directed to the abroga- 
tion of the treaties of 1831 and 1833. M. Guizot defended those treaties, 
begging the Chamber to have regard to the facts— 

The treaties existed, and bound France towards England. They bound her 
not only towards England, but also towards other Powers, which she had soli- 
cited to concur inthem. Thus, France had advised and obtained the cdhesion 
of Denmark in 1834, of Sweden and Sardinia in 1836, of the Hanse Towns and 
Tuscany in 1837, and Naples in 1838. Negotiations to the same effect had 
been likewise opened by her with the Cabinets of Madrid, Lisbon, and Rio 
Janeiro. In making those overtures, France invariably; assured the Powers 
that the concessions required of them were conformable to the real principles 
of the maritime laws, which France had always defended. It was, he repeated, 
at the suggestion of France that the Powers had adhered to the treaty; and 
the motive of the latter for being so pressing was, that England should not ar- 
rogate to herself alone the right of visiting the vessels of other nations. Tuese 
treatics had existed during ten years without any serious objection being raised 
against them. In that interval only twelve complaints were made. Several 
were found groundless, two had obtained satisfaction, and three remained un- 
adjusted. Had it not been for the treaty of the 15th July 1841, the conven- 
tions of 1831 and 1833 would never have been thought of. The object for 
which they were concluded still existed: it was notorious that French, Spanish, 
and Portuguese vessels were still engaged in the slave-trade. The moment, on 
the other hand, was not favourable to propose the opening of a fresh negotiation, 
owing to the state of irritation which that question had created between the two 
nations. 

To show that England would not consent to the concessions now de- 
manded, M. Guizot cited communications which had taken place be- 
tween M. de St. Aulaire and Lord Aberdeen, in February last, in which 
Lord Aberdeen declared that England could not consent to modifications 
of the treaty of 1841, because the spirit of those modifications was too 
evident in the offensive language used towards England in the Chamber. 
He turned against his opponents an argument which he had used against 
an English Minister— 

He told Lord Palmerston, in 1840, “ My Lord, you sacrifice la grande poli- 
tique a la petite—the existence of good relations between France and England 
are worth more than Syria”: he would say to the Chamber, “ You sacrifice the 
grande politique a la ‘petite—the existence of good relations between France 
and England, politically and morally epeaking, are far preferable to the abro- 
gation of the conventions of 1831 and 1833.” 

M. de Turgot’s amendment, for which the two other movers voted, 
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was rejected on Tuesday by 118 to 67. After a powerful speech from 
M. de Broglie, the adddress was carried, on Wednesday, by 117 to 83. 

The draft of the address of the Deputies was read in the Chamber of 
Deputies on Tuesday. It is for the most part an echo of the speech; 
but the following paragraph on the right of search was introduced— 

“ United by feclings of humanity, the Powers apply themselves to the sup- 
pression of the infamous traffic in black slaves. We have seen with satisfaction, 
that, in continuing to lend to this just aim the support of France, the Govern- 
ment of your Majesty has refused its assent to an extension of existing treaties. 
For the strict and faithful execution of these treaties, as long as they exist, we 
repose on the vigilance and firmness of your Government. But, struck with 
the inconveniences, revealed by experience, and even in the interest of that 
good understanding so necessary to the accomplishment of the common task, 
we look forward with the strongest hope to the moment when our commerce 
shall be replaced under the exclusive surveillance of our own flag.” 

Tn another paragraph, ‘ France recalls to Europe the rights of Polish 
nationality.” Another hints the expectation that in opening new markets 
for French produce “ Government will maintain the protection which 
is due to the national productions.” 

During the last few weeks, ten pricsts of the Foreign Missionary 
Society have set out on various destinations. Two are gone to India; 





two as Directors of the General Missionary College established at Pulo | 


Pinang; two are to endeavour to penetrate into Cochin-China; one is 
to go to Siam and the other to Macao, preparatory to joining the mis- 
Sionaries in China.—Galiynani’s Messenger. 

M. Lesseps, the French Consul, had asked for leave of absence. The 
Madrid correspondent of the Morning Chronicle says that the Spanish 
Government is in possession of proofs that M. Lesseps interfered in the 
late insurrection. 


The editor of the Leipsic Allgemeine Zeitung, in a recent number, 


The length of various pupers this week, relating to subjects of immediate im. 
portance or interest, compels the omission of several others, which had claimed 
attention, but were of a less pressing nature. 


POSTSCRIPT. SaTuRDAY. 


Last night's Gazette contains the following forma! announcement of 
Sir Charles Metcalfe’s appointment— 

“ The Queen has been pleased to appoint the Right Honourable Sir Charles 
Theophilus Metcalfe, Bart., G.C.B., to be Captain-General and Governor-in 
Chief of her Majesty’s Provinces of Canada, New Brunswick, and Nova 
Scotia, and of the island of Prince Edward ; and Governor-General of all her 
Majesty’s Provinces on the Continent cf North America and of the Island of 
Prince Edward.” 

The Chronicle this morning refers to the appointment as creditable to 
Sir Robert Peel, in opposition to the Colonial Gazette, which had given 
the credit to Lord Stanley. The Whig journalist may possibly have a 
sly pleasure in making even his praise detrimental to the Ministerial 
party, by fostering jealousies. The Chronicle says that all the merit of 
Colonial administration is attributed to the Premier; all the blame to 
the Colonial Secretary, especially in Canada— 

“ The common notion is, that in all the great questions relating to Colonial 
matters, the management of his own department is taken out of Lord Stanley’s 
hands. It was said that he was in a minority in the Cabinet on the question 
of confirming the appointments recently made by Sir Charles Bagot. It is 
certain that he has managed to create this impression very decidedly in Canada; 
for well-informed persons in that country tell us that the despatches, conveyin 
the approval of Sir Charles Bagot’s policy, communicated it in very qualtéied 
terms, suggesting doubts, and hinting dislike, on every possible matter of 





| detail. The approval is there said to be ‘al! Peel’s’; the qualifications, doubts, 


gives the readers of that paper the solemn assurance—first, that the | 


poet Hervegh, never intimated to him a wish that the letter to the 
King of Prussia should not be printed; and secondly, that the publica- 
tion in that paper did not take place tiil after the letter had been in 
extensive circulation for some time previously in a manuscript form. 


By the packet-ship Cambridge, intelligence has been received from 
New York to the 3d instant. The Oregon territory question, which, 
now that the North-eastern boundary one is settled, is likely to become 
a prominent topic in the United States, had engaged the attention of the 
Senate, in the shape of a bill for the occupation and settlement of the 
territory of Oregon, und extending certain portions of the laws of the 
United States over the same. The bill assumes that “ the title of the 
United States to the territory of Oregon is certain, and will not be 
abandoned.” 

Two propositions had been made by the Executive to the House of 
Representatives; one recommending negotiations between the United 
States and the Chinese Government, in order to obtain for the United 
States the same facilities which have been granted to Great Britain by 
the opening of the four new ports and the surrender of the island of 
Hong-kong ; the other proposed the acknowledgment of the sovereignty 
of the Sandwich Islands by the United States, and the appointment of a 
Consul. 

The Court of Inquiry into the affair of the brig Somers had not con- 
cluded their task; and no new facts of importance had been elicited. 

Sir Charles Bagot’s heaith was said to be improving. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 
On the 14th January, at Phoineas House, Laverness-shire, Mrs. WitttamM CAMpBELt, of 


a sou. 

On the 14th, at Louth Hall, Irelaud, the Lady Lovrn, of a sou. 

On the 20th, at the Parsonage, Stroud, Gloucestershire, the Wife of the Rev. Mataew 
B. Hatr, of a daughter. 

On the 20th, at Culham House, Oxfordshire, the Lady of Jonn SHawe Puruuips, Esq., 
of a son and heir. 

Oa the 2st, in Portman Square, Lady Betiiyonam, of a daughter, who survived one 
day. 

On the 2ist, in Bolton Row, Mayfair, the Wifeof W. H. Srepienson, Esq., of a 
daughter. 

On the 22d, at Lowndes Street 
Esq., of a son. : 

On the 22d, the Lady of N. Avexanper, Esq., M.P., of a son and heir. 

On the 23d, at Newtownlimavady, Ireland, the Hon. Mrs. ANpxEw Stuart, of ason, 

On the 24th, at Goodrest Lodge, near Reading, the Lady of Butxrey J. M. Prarp, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

On the 23d, in St. James's Place, the Lady of W. Gisson Crato, Esq., M.P., of a son. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 25th January, at St. George’s, Bloomsbury, Cartrs Bartne, Youna, Esq., 
second son of the late Sir Samuel! Young, Burt.. of Formosa, Berks, to Exizasetu, 
second daughter of the late StepHen Wintdorp, M.D. 

On the 25th, at All Souls, Maryleboue, Sir Henry E. Austen, of Shalford, Surrey, to 
Caruarine Frances, Widow of the late Sir Ronert Pockxttneron, K.M.T., of Chels- 
worth, Suffolk. 

On the 25th, at St. Saviour’s Church, Walton le Dale, Laneaster, THowas Winttam 
Tatton, Esq., of Withenshaw Hall, Chester, to Hareter Susan, eldest daughter of 
Rosert Town.ey Parker, Esq., of Cuerdon Hall, Lancaster 

DEATHS. 


Belgrave Square, the Lady cf Huserr pe Buran, 





On the 6th December, at St. Servan, Henrterta, second daughter—Dee. 30, at Dinan, 


Emuy, third daughter --and Jan. 13, Lady Harriet, Wife of Sir John Hamett, M.D., 
of her Majesty’s ship Vindictive. ; 

On the 16th January, Winutam Herring, Esq., of Hethersett Hall, one of the Magis- 
trates of the county of Norfolk. 

On the 16th, at Overton, Hants, Mrs. L. A. Hawker Srpney, sisterof the late, and 
auut of the present, Colonel Peter Hawker; in her 92d year. 

On the 17th, at Portview, Lady Farrineron, Wife of Henry Farrington, Bart., of 
Gosford House, Ottery, Devou. 

On the 2ist, at Hindley Hall, near Wigan, Sir Rosert Hort Lerau, Bart.; in his 8lst 
year, 

: On the 22d, at Blunham House, Beds, Sir Perer Payne, Bart. 
this country, iv the short session of 1832. 

On the 234, at his residence, Northaw, Herts, Tuomas Le Branc, LL.D., Master of 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge, and late Master of the Court of Queen's Bench ; in his 70th 
year. i 

On the 23d, at Great Cantield Vicarage, Essex. the Rev. Wirtram Gurney, A.M., 
Rector of St. Clements Danes, Strand; ia his 76th year. 

On the 24th, suddenly, at Wokingham, Caaries FysHe Parmer, Esq., late member 
for Keading. y . 

On the 24th, at Portsdown Lodge, Hants, Marta, the Wife of Vice-Admiral Sir 
Fraucis Austin, K.C.B.; iu his 77th year. 

On the 25th, the Hon. W. Howaxp, brother to the Earl of Carlisle, and formerly 
M.P. for the borough of Morpeth, Sutherland; in his 62d year. . 

On the 25th, at Aylesbury, Ex:zasern, Relict of Dr. Edmunds, whom she survived 
only a few days; in her 54th year. 

On the 27th, in Hertford Street, Mayfair, James Franck, Esq., M.D., Inspector- 
Geueral of Hospitals; ia his 75th year. 

At Belmovt Place, Wadsworth Road, Ayprew Becker, Esq.; in his 92d year. 

At Leicester, Mrs, [recanp; in her 93d year 


He was M.P. for 





dislikes, are all ascribed to the Colonial Office.” 

There may be truth in this. The Colonial Gazette, as a Colonial or- 
gan, may have thought it best to restrict its view to the department 
more obviously responsible to the Colonies. Besides, if Sir Robert 
Peel can make his departments work as well as he would individually, 
the praise to him as the centre and head is implied in the approval of 
each department. It is when the subordinate Minister is contuma- 
cious, or when he acts, in details of which his superior is necessarily 
ignorant, against the general spirit of that superior’s Administration, 
that he should be singled out for censure. When obedient, he may 
claim approbation even for that. 

And the following passages from a memoir of the new Governor-Ge- 
neral of Canada, in the Colonial Gazette, show that, whether to Stanley, 
or immediately to Peel himself, we owe the new appointment, it deserves 
the highest commendation that has been bestowed upon it: the review, 
like Sir Charles’s public service, begins almost with the century. 

“ Sir Charles Metcalfe’s eareer has been one of uninterrupted success in all 
the public objects that he has undertaken, often under circumstances of no or- 
dinary difficulty. When he was first appointed Resident at Delhi, the great 
tract of country placed under his immediate and single jurisdiction in every 
branch of administration had been without a government for many years. 
There had been no law but that of the strong hand; the people were all armed 
to the teeth; the open country was deserted; and the whole population was 
collected in fortified towns and villages. In the course of a few years, his just 
and firm administration changed the whole aspect of affairs. The people were 
gradually reclaimed from their wild freebooting habits. The walls of the towns 
and villages were allowed to fall to decay. The country was studded with 
hamlets and farmsteads ; and the peaceable husbandman, the caravans of the 
grain-merchants, and the ordinary traveller, were as safe within the Delhi pro- 
vinces as in almost any part of British India. ” * 

“ Whilst resident at Hyderabad, he showed great firmness and incurred ex- 
treme obloquy in opposing the wishes of the Marquis of Hastings in respect to 
a wealthy banking-firm in that city, which had contracted large loans at 
extravagant rates of interest for the Sovereign of that state, and had, in fact, 
virtually usurped the government from his feeble hands. Sir Charles Metcalfe 
resolutely put down this money-lending domination. ig , 

“ During his tenure of the office of Governor-General of India, he passed a 
law emancipating the press from all restrictions of censorship or otherwise, and 
rendering it as free as the press in this country. His conduct in this respect, 
(the safety and wisdom of which has been abundantly borne out by the result,) 
drew down upon him the deep displeasure of the Court of Directors, and of the 
Board of Control. This displeasure was expressed; and it was understood 
that it was in consequence of his conduct in this particular that another person 
was appointed Governor of Madras. Sir Charles, with his wonted prompti- 
tude of acting and decision of character, wrote to the Court of Directors, in- 
quiring whether he had lost their confidence; as it did not comport with his 
notions of the respect due to himself to continue, if that were the case, in a 
service where his usefulness must, necessarily, be much diminished by the want 
of the countenance of his employers. He received an equivocal answer, such 
as men write who do not know their own minds; and immediately resigned. 
The East India Company have never regretted their conduct in this instance 
but once—from the moment that they lost the services of Sir Charles Metcalfe, 
and became sensible, when too late, of their great value.” 


* 


The Gazette also contains another important announcement— 

“ The Queen has been pleased to direct letters patent to be forthwith made 
and passed under the Seal appointed by the Treaty of Union to be kept and 
made use of in place of the Great Seal of Scotland, appointiag Robert Viscount 
Melville, K.T., Robert Montgomerie Lord Belhaven, Henry Home Drum- 
mond, Esq., James Campbell, of Craigie, Esq., Edward Twisleton, Esq., the 
Reverend Dr. Patrick Macfarlan, Minister of Greenock, and the Rev. James 
Robertson, Minister of Ellon, in the county of Aberdeen, her Majesty’s 
Commissioners for inquiring into the practical operation of the Poor-laws in 
Scotland. The Queen has also been pleased to appoint William Smith, Esq., 
advocate, to be Secretary to the said Commission.” 

The Gazette notifies a Court mourning for the recently-deceased 
Dutchess Dowager of Schleswick-Holstein-Sonderbourg- Augusten- 
bourg, mother of her Majesty the Queen of Denmark, and great grand- 
daughter of King George the Second; to commence tomorrow, to 
change on Sunday the 5th February, and to terminate on the 12th. 


A very crowded meeting of the Anti-Corn-law League was held at the 
Manchester Corn Exchange, on Thursday. Mr. George Wilson, the 
Chairman, said that during the week they had sent out about 700,000 tracts 
for distribution, and that they had fifty-four bales, amounting to about 
three tons, to be sent out next day. Good accounts of the collection of 
the fund were sent from a number of places. The main address was de- 
livered by Mr. John Bright, who reported the progress in Scotland ; 
speaking highly of the superior intelligence of the people. He made 
special mention of one subscriber to the fund— 
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« Among the subscriptions given in Edinburgh was one, and it was entirely 
unsolicited, from the mother of a late Sec retary or U nder-Secretary of freland, 
a gentleman who is known, and probably w ill be known for ages, for one single 
sentence that passed from his lips: he said—* Property has its duties as well 
as its rights.’ And the mother of that Mr. Drummond sent 5. down to the 
League fund in Edinburgh; thus testifying her opinion, and showing that she 
coincided in the view that her son has expressed,” 

At a meeting of the Liverpool Anti-Monopoly Association, in the 
Music-hall, on Wednesday, it was announced that the Liverpool sub- 
scription to the fund amounted to 2,0001, and 1,000/, had that day 
been sent to Manchester in cash. 





The Paris papers of Thursday possess little interest. The debate 
in the Chamber of Peers on Wednesday, of which we have already 
stated the result, turned latterly on the commercia! union with Bel- 
gium, which was objected to by most of the speakers. 


The second edition of the Morning Chronicle has intelligence from 
Lisbon to the 18th instant. The Portuguese proposals for a new tariff 
were delivered to Lord Howard de Walden on the 16th; but the further 
alterations offered to Great Britain are so slight, and coupled with such 
conditions, that “there is no chance of their being accepted by the 
British Government; which will no doubt consider them as the ulti- 
matum of Portugal; and their rejection, therefore, will be tantamount 
to breaking off the negotiation for a tariff-convention for the present.” 


Intelligence has been received from Cape Town to the 10th Decem- 
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ber, from Graham’s ‘Town to the 2d of the same month, and from Port | 


Natal to the 24th November. No further operations had taken place 
between the British troops and the Boers; Captain Smith, the British 
commander, considering that it would be inexpedient to risk an en 
counter with his small force. He was therefore waiting the arrival of 
more soldiers, which had reached Algoa Bay on the 29th November, 
and would shortly join him. He was well fortified. 





M’Naughten is, by a new arrangement, to be finally examined at Bow 
Street today. 
The Times this morning opportunely republishes Lord Ma 





sfield’s 


remarks on insanity as a plea for criminals, in the case of Bellingham, 


who shot Mr. Perceval. The following is the material passage— 
“fa man was deprived of all power of reasoning, so as not to be able to dis- 
tinguish whether it was right or wrong to commit the most wicked or the most 
innocent transaction, he could rot certainly commit an act against the law. 
Such a man, so destitute of all power of judgment, could have no intention 
at all. In order to support this defence, however, it ought to be proved by the 


most distinct and unquestionable evidence that the criminal was incapable of 


judging between right and wrong. 1t must, in fact, be proved beyond all doubt, 
that at the time he committed the atrocious act with which he stood charged, 
he did not consider murder was a crime against the laws of God and Nature. 
There was no other proof of insanity which could excuse murder or any other 
crime.” 





MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuance, Frtpay AFTERNOOD 
With the commencement of the week there were indications among the lead- 
ing capitalists of a disposition to sell Stock; and some extensive sales were 
made by more than one broker having the credit of acting for extensive and in- 
fiuential speculators. The decline thus produced was rendered more rapid by 
asale of 30,0002. Consols for Money, on Wednesday mowning, by the Bank- 


broker; when, as it was then reported that this operation was the precursor of 


many others of a similar kind, the price again gave way; Consols for Money 
and Account being both quoted as low as 94, thus marking a depression of } 

er cent from the highest recent quotation, 

y the Bank-broker, produced a more than usual effect upon the market, 
from the circumstance of a sale from that quarter being quite unexpected ; 
the Bank, or at least its broker, having been for some time continually 
buying. It is reported that the Bank of England have agreed to lend 
400,0007. tothe London and Birmingham Railway, at 4 per cent, to with- 
draw a similar amount of Debentures issued by the latter Company bearing in- 
terest at 5 per cent, and of which the maturity will arrive in April next. The 
belief that the Bank of England would, in order to prevent an undue augmenta- 
tion of the amount of bank-notes now in circulation, sell Consols to the whole 
extent of the 400,000/., caused the depression of Wednesday last; but as no 
further sales have occurred, the price hag revived, and the reported sale of Stock 
is disbelieved. It is hardly probable, in the present relative position of the cir- 
culation and bullion, that the Directors of the Bank of England would hesitate 
to increase their circulation to an extent of 400,000/, or even in a much greater 
degree. By the last return the circulation of the Bank, for the four weeks 
ending 7th January, was...... PEO RIE HC Ee a ae rudikouannes £18,283,000 
If to this we add the increase consequent upon the payment of the 

Dividends due on the 5th January, which may be estimated at... 1,500,000 
we shall find the present circulation amount to ......cc.ssseeeeceeeeeres £19,783,000 
—or, in round numbers, 20,000,000/. By the same return, we find the amount 
of bullion in store to be 11,054,000/., or rather more than one-half the amount 
of the circulation; whereas there have been many periods during the last three 
years when the stock of bullion has only amounted to one-sixth and once only 
to one-seventh of the circulation. The affairs of the Bank may therefore be 
considered as at present on the most solid footing; and so far from the Direc- 
tors experiencing any disinclination to augment the amount of bank-notes in 
circulation, we should imagine that they would gladly avail themselves of every 
occasion to do so. It may reasonably be doubted whether loans of this nature, 
which partake essentially of the character of an advance of money upon 
mortgage, fall within the scope of a regular banking business; for though 
when money is plentiful they do not subject the lenders to any inconvenience, 
when adverse circumstances arise they have often been sources of much em- 
barrassment, as was found to be the case with the mortgages advanced by the 
Bank in 1824, and which, by rendering unavailable a large amount of capital, 
were one of the main causes of the difficulties of that establishment during the 
disastrous year 1825. 

The Three-and-a-half per Cent Stocks have not fluctuated to any extent: 
but large purchases have occurred in them—one today in the Reduced Three- 
and-half per Cents of 80,000/., and another of 50,0002. in the New Three-and- 
a-half per Cents. It is impossible, however, while reduction is impending over 
these heavy Stocks, that any great improvement can occur in them. Money 
is still very abundant, and the rate of commercial discount for first-class bills 
may be } onan at. from 1} to 2 per cent. The premium of Exchequer Bills 
has not fluctuated. 

In the Foreign Market, we have to notice an improvement of nearly 4 per 
cent in Dutch Stock; but this rise has not occasioned any extensive trans- 
actions. The other European Continental Bonds «re also generally at ad- 
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Spanish Stock of both descriptions has improved from 3 to 4 per cent upon the 
quotations at the beginning of the week; the Three per Cents closing at 23% 4, 





and the Five per Cents at 182.9. The general business of the Foreign Mar- 
ket has, however, been unimportant, 

Some of the higher descriptions of Railway Sharcs are not quite so firm as 
last week ; but the prices generally have been well supported, without the oc- 
currence of any remarkable operations. 








Saturpay, TWELVE o'CLock. 
Scarcely any business of importance has occurred this morning, and the 
prices both of English and Foreign Funds are the sameas yesterday. The fol- 





ed in Shares: Banks—London Union, 9§ : 
Great Western, 93; Ditto, 
Ditto, Loan Notes, 103; 
r-shares, 16; Northern and 


lowing transactions have occurre 
Railways—Birmingham and Gloucester, 49; 
New, 655; Ditto, Fifths, 17; Brighten. 37; 
South-western, 634: Midland Counties, Quartk 
Eastern, Scrip, 10+. 
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EARNEST ADVICE TO THE NONINTRUSION CLERGY, 
BY A NONINTRUSION LAYMAN. 

{ We have s 1 as much as possible the endless, profitless, and disagreeable 
controversy respecting the Church of Scotland ; but we are induced to give 
insertion to the following letter, on account of the peacemaking overtures 

ch it suggests, and its definite, practical bearing on the meeting in 

Edinburgh next week. It is sent to us by a gentleman who has extensive 

ions in Scotland, is much esteemed, and exercises considerable 

moreover, he is a very stanch Nonintrusionist. } 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
London, 28th January 1848. 

Sir—The present state of the proceedings which have been instituted by 
the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, with a view to prevent 
suitable for congregations, from being intruded on them, 
is now not only interesting, but alarming, to those who are anxious for the 
attainment of the important object, but who are also most anxious that it 
should be attained without producing consequences disastrous to the Church, 
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and to multitudes of worthy individuals. 


| passing cali 


re hope you wiil allow an avowed Nonintrusionist, viewing what is 


I thereto 
nly at a distance from the exciting local agitation and strife, to 





| endeavour to explain what I find in general society is not understood—the real 
point in dispute from the period when the discussion began in 1834—what the 


The operation above alluded to | 


Church have required, and what the Government have now professed their wil- 
lingness to grant. It is most important that all parties should be completely 
at one as to this point, before an actual schism takes place, when two or three 
hundred as able, sincere, and zealous ministers as the Church of Scotland con- 
tains, will feel themselves constrained to retire from their parishes, to give up 
their incomes, which alone afford them their daily bread—to quit their com- 
fortable residences, and throw themselves and their families on the wide world. 
I know enough of the character of very many of the individuals to be morally 
certain, that, be the consequences what they may, they will fearlessly adopt this 
course, provided they de not succeed in obtaining what they conceive to be the 
all-important object for which they contend. The question is therefore of 
vast interest to them as well as to the Church of Scotland, and to that part of 
the public in Scotland who care for the Church. The Nonintrusion clergy- 
men have now no alternative. They must either accept the terms which Sir 
JamMEs GRAHAM and the Government have, in Sir James’s late distinct, able, 
and comprehensive letter, intimated their willingness to agree to, or adopt the 
extreme course, fraught with most ruinous consequences to themselves, to which 
I have alluded ; for as to petitioning Parliament, which they have signified their 
intention to do, it is quite clear that no further concession will be made 
by the Legislature. 

I have mentioned in the outset, that the proceedings which have led to the 
present state of matters vere instituted for the purpose of preventing the intru- 
sion of unfit clergymen on congregations ; an object as to which the Church of 
Scotland have at all times, though at some times more than at others, shown 
great anxiety and watchfulness, 

Soon after the Revolution, the Act of 1690 bestowed the exclusive nomina- 
tion of Parish Ministers in Scotland on the Heritors (landed proprietors) and 
Elders; and, what is worth noticing in passing, the late Sir Henry Mon- 
CREIFF, the most trustworthy authority on such a subject, (MoncREIFrP’s 
Life of Erskine, p. 432,) expressly states, that ‘“ there is no period in the his- 
tory of the Church in which the settlement of ministers was conducted with 
as little bustle or heat, or with as much regularity, as during the interval from 
1690 to 1712.” In the latter year, patronages were restored by an act of Par- 
liament, brought forward by the Tory Ministry in the end of Queen ANNE’s 
reign. That act, however, was not generally enforced for many years; the 
Presbyteries or Church Courts proceeding more frequently on calls from the 
people than on presentations from the patrons: but for a century past, the per- 
sons presented by the patrons have with few exceptions been settled by the 
Church Courts; which, it is to be observed, have also in all cases required 
calls from the Heritors and Elders, or at least their concurrence in the settle- 
ment, as necessary to found the pastoral relation between a presentee and the 
parishioners. (Moncrerer’s Life of Erskine, pp. 435, 437, 440, et seq.) 

Matters were in this situation, when the General Assembly, in 1834, passed 
their famous Veto Act, giving to the communicants in each parish, being 
heads of families, a veto on the person presented by the patron. Although it 
was not passed without the concurrence of Lord Moncrerrr, justly consi- 
dered the ablest and best-informed lawyer in ecclesiastical questions in Scot- 
land, nor, as [ have heard, without the advice of a noble and learned Lord 
who then occupied a distinguished place in the Councils of his Sovereign, 
the Court of Session and House of Lords have found that the General 
Assembly exceeded their powers in enacting such a law, because it obviousl 
encroached on the civil rights of patrons. It is now, therefore, unquestionable 
that this act is illegal, and cannot be enforced ; and that none of the proceed- 
ings of the Church Courts following on it, including even the sentences as to 
the Strathbogie ministers, can be supported. ‘The clergy ought to have less 
difficulty in retracing their steps, when they find that Lord Jerrrey, possessed 
of the highest powers of mind as a judge, although for several years he con- 
sidered the Veto Act passed in 1834 to be within the powers of the Church, 
yet felt no difficulty in intimating, a few days ago, on the bench of the Court of 
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Scssion, that his opinion was changed, and that he was satisfied that the Veto 
Act was illegal. It is now, therefore, finally established, that the proceedings 
of the Church Courts are only exclusive in ecclesiastical matters—when not 
at all, not even in the slightest degree, interfering with civil rights. 

The Veto Act being thus inoperative, the General Assembly have petitioned 
Parliament to abolish patronage; a measure which cannot be accomplished 
without making pecuniary compensation to the patrons. There is not the 
very slightest prospect of the Legislature giving their sanction to such a mea- 
sure, or countenancing the claims recently brought forward by the Church for 
an extension of their jurisdiction. ‘The Government have, in Sir James GRa- 
HAM'’s letter, declared their determination to resist them. 

Having now, as briefly as possible, alluded to the proceedings of the General 
Assembly which have led to the impending crisis, it is most material to attend 
to the real object, the only important object, with a view to attain which, the 
Veto Act was passed in 1834, and every subsequent measure of the Church 
relative to that act has been adopted. 

That object I have always understood to be this— that the pastor of a 
parish should not be thrust on those who are permanently to become his flock 
or congregation, when they can make such objections to him that it is not 
likely that his religious instructions will be generally useful, or that he 
would be a fit and acceptable person to afford them spiritual consolation, by 
prayer, conversation, examination, and otherwise, in times of sickness or ap- 
proaching death.” No one more sincerely desires to see that object attained, 

yong the reach of controversy, than the writer of these lines. No one is 
thercfore more decide’ly a Nonintrusionist, in what I conceive to be the ordi- 
nary and sound interpretation of the term. Whether that object, however, is 
best to be attained by leaving the decision with the heads of families being 
communicants, (which was the plan of the Veto Act,) or whether it might not 
as well rest with the Church Courts, it is now unnecessary to inquire; because 
the illegality of the Veto Act is, as already mentioned, now completely esta- 
blished. 1am bound, however, in candour to admit, that if those parts of Sir 
JAMES GRANAM'’s letter in which he explains the proceeding of the Church 
Courts as to the settlement of ministers, their form and exclusive character, 
and in which he states the readiness of the Government to have removed all 
doubts as to his explanation by a legislative measure, be deliberately and calmly 
considered—and finally, if those parts of Sir James Grawam's letter became 
the law of the land—the people ought to be satisfied that there is far less reason 
to apprehend improper or violent settlements of ministers than at any time 
for a century past. Ought they not then to rest contented? The following 
are the portions of Sir James Granan’s letter to which I refer: they are 
clear and unambiguous, and just amount to this, that “ the Church Courts are 
exclusively, without the intervention of the Civil Court, to be empowered by 
act of Parliament to judge of objections, whatever they may be, including un- 
suitableness, made by the parishioners or congregation to any presentee.” 

** The choice of a patron is now limited to licentiates, who derive their right of 
preaching from the will of the Church, who are sub.ected to long training under eccle- 
siastical discipline, and who undergo the most strict examina'ion before the licence to 
preach is grauted. 

“ The power of rejecting candidates fur this licence is absulute in the Church. 

“* But even after this ordeal, the presentation of the patron only opeus the way to a 
second examinuati: n. 

“ The licentiate, when presented, is taken on trials by the Presbytery; his qualifi- 
cations are tested; ifhe be not fitand suitable to the congregation, cbjections are stated ; 
reasons are heard, of which the Presbytery aline may judge; and, although presenta- 
tion is a civil right, examination belongs exclusively to the Church Court. 

“ Tt is open to the Presbytery. acting as judges, with the sense of their moral respou- 
sibility attaching on them, either to give effect to objections on cause shown, or to over- 
rule them; making in both cases a judicial deliverance. 

** Admission, also, is an ecclesiastical act. 

“ The Church Court alone can creat: the pastural relation between the presentee and 
his parish, or dissolve it when tt has been ercated. 

“ The licence, then, which precedes presentatiou, is in the power of the Church; 
the examination and admission which follow it, and without which presentation is in- 
effectual, are fully conceded to the Church; and, uuless it be coutended that patronage 
itself must be either directly or indirectly abolished, the matter in dispute is reduced 
to narrow limits. sé . i - 7 

“«In the hope of peace, Lord Aberdeen, one of her Majesty's present advisers, 
sought by legislation to remove doubts, which by some were supposed to exist, respect- 
ing the admission of ministers to beuefices in Scotlaud, by declaring the law, and by 
defining with precision the respective rights aud powers of the different parties inte- 
rested in the settlement of a minister. 

«« In the same spirit, 1 expressed, on the part of the Government, in the course of 
last session, willingness to attempt legislation on these same recorded principles ; hoping 
that both the Church and peuple of Scotlaud might be found de-irous to terminate this 
unhappy controversy ou terms which are strictly conformable to Presbyterian discip'ine 
and to established rights.” 

The intention to resign their cbarges, unless matters be adjusted, was ex- 
pressed long before Sir James GRAHAM'S letter appeared ; so that those minis- 
ters who announced that intention, have yet time leisurely to consider those 
parts of it now quoted, before they adopt a step which once taken cannot be 

- recalled, and the consequences of which are such that it ought not to be taken 
unless they belicve that the attainment of their object is entirely frustrated. 
They are in no degree committed by the terms of the answer made with so 
great precipitation, and therefore apparently not with becoming respect, to 
such a state paper as that communicated to the Church by Sir JamMEs 
Grauam. If the offer made by him be rejected, and the people generally come 
to understand its precise meaning, and that they are substantially, though not 
according to the plan of the Veto Act, to attain the object; the clergy re- 
signing, unless I labour under some great mistake, will lose the sympathy of 
their congregations, and of that part of the public which has hitherto gone 
along with them, and from which effectual support was hereafter to be expected 
by them. This is a most serious consideration for the great majority of their 
number. Some of the very able and zealous clergy in the towns may indeed 
succeed in drawing large congregations about them, with undiminished incomes ; 
but what is to become of the equally useful pastors in remote and country 
parishes, which do not, perhaps, contain a single wealthy person but the 
heritors, not one of whom entertains the same views as their pastor? The 
consequences to aged clergymen in such circumstances are too fearful to be 
even glanced at. 

There is yct, however, time for cach minister seriously to reflect, and to de» 
termine for himself, whether he ought not to be contented with the offer now 
made, “ that the Church Courts are exclusively, without the intervention of the 
Civil Courts, to be empowered by the Legislature to judge of objections, whatever 
they may be, including unsuitableness, made by the congregation to any pre- 
sentee.” Much, as already said, is gained by accepting this offer—much which 
the Church has not enjoyed for a century past. 

Sir James Grauam merely notices the question in dependence in the Court 
of Session respecting the right of Church Courts to create parishes quoad 
sacra, and to give the ministers the same privileges as the parochial clergy. 
Since the date of Sir James's letter, a decision bas been pronounced by the 
Court of Session, finding that no such right belongs to the Church Courts ; 
but several of the ablest Judges were opposed to the decision, which will of 
course be carried by appeal to the House of Lords. The question involved in 
it, however important as affecting the proceedings of the Church in passing 
the Veto Act, and since that period, would not, L apprehend, in whatever way 
decided, induce any of the clergy to resign their livings, and is therefore at 
present not materially connected with my purpose; which was, in the first 
place, to explain what the point in dispute really is; and secondly, by coing 
#0, to induce the Nonintrusion m,inisters to satisfy themselves in time, by 








| anxious deliberation, whether they ought to leave their congregations, reject. 
ing the terms for settling the great and all-important question now submitted, 
to them by the Government, or whether these terms are not rather such as, 
they ought to accept. 

It is very difficult to convey to an English reader any adequate notion of the. 
value which all classes in Scotland, of the Established Presbyterian Church, 
but especially those in the middling and lower walks of life, set on having a 
minister in whom they place confidence; but it is this consideration which 
renders the Nonintrusion question of so deep and general importance in Scot- 
land. Sir Henry Moncreirr, in his work before referred to, published in 
1818, pp. 69, 70, 71, 72, accurately describes the duties of a Scotch minister, 
without curate or any assistant, in alarge parish,—the composition of sermons, 
and the official duties of the Lord’s Day, not the most important parts of 
pastoral labour; the visitation of the sick ard dying, a labour of perpetual re- 
currence, and in no country in Christendom more faithfully attended to than 
in Scotland; the private instruction given to the whole parishioners in their 
separate houses at least once every year, catechizing the children and servants, 
admonishing all the members of each family, and concluding with prayer ; 
holding regular diets of catechizing in all the villages of the parish, as well as 
conversing in private with the communicants. ‘This is but a faint outline of 
the enumeration given by Sir [lenny Moncrerrr, himself one of the mi- 
nisters of the largest parish connccted with the city of Edinburgh. 

lam, Sir, your obedient servant, A NONINTRUSIONIST. 





THE THEATRES. 

Tne private box in which an author is ensconsed on the first night of 
his play has been christened “ little ease,” from a tradition handed down 
from that remote period in the history of the drama when bad pieces 
were hooted off the stage, of the tortures of suspense endured in its dark 
recesses: but the appellation is no longer appropriate. This is an ac- 
quiescent age: audiences, habitually indulgent, are reinforced on first 
nights by troops of friends ; the muster-roll of the drama’s supporters is 
called over, and the levies of the free-list—bound to preserve the piece, 
but at liberty to make a great noise—take up their position in the boxes 
ready to repress any symptoms of discontent. Fervent welcomes greet 
the entrances of favourite performers, and actors of no note are as- 
tonished at the marks of approbation they receive: watchfully is every 
opportunity seized for a demonstration of delight; loud is the laughter 
at the humblest joke, vociferous the applause at each smart phrase and 
high-flown speech; and any thing like an effective scene or striking 
situation is sure to get three rounds of applause. When the curtain 
falls there is no end of the actors who have to walk across the stage ; 
and to crown the whole, the cry of “ author,” raised by a few friendly 
voices and echced by the crowd, curious to see what kind of creature 
this new specimen of the genus dramaticum may be, brings forward 
a pale-faced man, who stands fascinated by the glare of lamps 
and eyes, and never knows when to have done bowing. As for 
hissing, the sound is unknown; or if some unsophisticated dis- 
sentient, actuated by the obsolete idea that he has a right to express 
disapprobation, should venture to emit a sibilant sound, a fire of 
deadly glances is levelled at his head, and the cry of “ Turn him out!” 
reminds the delinquent that the day when an audience dared to damn 
with something else than faint praise is gone by: to laugh in a wrong 
place is an overt act of contumacy scarcely less reprehensible; but to 
applaud in a wrong place, shows zeal, that, however it may outrun dis- 
cretion, is commendable, and never lacks imitation—-though it must not 
be too loud lest it be taken for irony. This is any thing but a tor- 
turing process: the most sensitive author has nothing to fear from the 
courteous and deferential public of the present day. Lulled by low 
murmurs of approbation, flattered by bursts of laughter, and over- 
whelmed by thunders of applause, the embryo dramatist awaits with 
fluttering complacency the moment when his dawning fame shall burst 
upon the world in the full blaze of his new-risen glory. ‘Talk of a tor- 
ture-cell !—why the author's box is a Sybarite’s couch—a triumphal car ; 
or rather, the car of a balloon, which, spurning the earth, soars above 
the clouds, making the voyager giddy with his sudden elevation; but 
rapidly falls to the ground with a shock, when the manager of the ma- 
chine lets out the gas. : . 

We could not help contrasting the polite and patient reception given 
to Mothers and Daughters, at Covent Garden, on Tuesday last, with 
that which Love for Love met with on its first representation at the 
theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, in the last century. No two instances 
would be more opposite: CoNGREVE’s comedy was damned maugre its 
brilliancy ; Mr. Roserr Bexx’s succeeded despite its dulness. For 
nearly four hours did the audience sit listening to dialogue curiously 
commonplace, decked out with a few flaring flowers of rhetoric, and 
a slight sprinkling of stock pleasantries, uttered by characters as fami- 
liar to the stage as they are foreign to nature : not a ray of originality, 
not a glimpse of actual life, not a spark of genuine wit, relieved the 
dreariness of the entertainment; yet so bent were the audience on being 
pleased, that the most mechanical jokes and the tritest sayings were 
hailed with delight. 

The plot of Mothers and Daughters—it might as well be called Uncles 
and Nephews—is simple enough. Lady Manifold, a manguvering 
widow, wants to make up a match between her silly daughter and Lord 
Merlin, a wealthy old bachelor; but she plays her cards so badly that 
Lord Merlin, though no conjuror, sees through her design; her 
daughter elopes with a half-pay captain, while her humble companion 
marries the nephew and sole heir of his Lordship; and Lady Manifold 
herself is fain to put up with a fat old baronet, Sir Gregory Plump: 
all which is apparent from the first. There is some ingenuity 
shown in spinning out such materials into five tedious acts, without 
the aid of a single new incident or situation, and with only one 
telling scene; but the success of the piece is the most singular 
phenomenon, especially as it owes less to the acting than any 
we have seen for a long while. Mrs. Orcer, who played Lady Mani- 
fold, is the only real person in the representation: the part itself is a 
mere convention, like the rest; but she gave it distinct and individual 
character, by her hearty and unforced style of personation. Whatever 
she did was done in a direct and unaffected manner: she prompted her 
daughter to coquet with Lord Merlin, and the Captain to flirt with her 
daughter, as though matchmaking had been the business of her life. 
She scolded the runaway with the earnest volubility of an angry 
woman; and the hysterical burst of relenting fondness with which she 
forgave her child was a genuine touch of nature. Mrs. WALTER Lacy, 





as the daughter, only gave a vague idea of the romantic simpleton. 
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Mr. Vanpenuorr, as Lord Merlin, had such an awful quantity of 
twaddle to utter, with nothing to do but to keep on maundering and 
doddling about, that he could not help being a bore: some medium 
between his confidential whisperings, and his deep, solemn, pulpit 
tones, is desirable. Cooprer’s appearance in a short blue jacket 
apd white trousers, with open collar, to give him the juvenility 
e for the part of a harebrained boy and an ardent lover, 
d a shout of laughter; and to hear him called “ Bob,” and 
spoken of as a young scapegrace was irresistible : this was quite 
the best joke in the piece. It was edifying to witness the me- 
thodical manner in which he performed the pantomime of an absent 
man, with the aid of teapot and sugar-basin : and his pathos was scarcely 
less amusing. Harwry, as Captain Hastings Montagu, looked a most 
extraordinary figure for a fortune-hunting man of fashion, both in 
dress and manner ; but as he could not help being absurd, he contrived 
to be comical: the recrimination between him and Mrs. Walter Lacy, 
when he takes her home to his unfurnished lodgings, is the only effec- 
tive scene in the piece, and would do capitally for a farce. Miss Van- 
DENHOFF as the humble companion, the grave heroine, [sabel Trevor, 
looks, moves, and speaks, like an automaton. Mrs. Humsy as an abigail, 
BartLey as Sir Gregory Plump, MEAvows as a bearish old servant, and 
Wiacan as afoppish valet, show capabilities for producing more effect 
than their respective parts admit of. 

The “comedy ” was handsomely put on the stage, but it is not 
likely to remain there long. 
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Cymbeline, as revived at Drury Lane, though not so complete a 
restoration of the text of SHAKSPERE as could be desired, and less 
elaborate and finished in costume and scenery than some others of 
Mr. Macreapy’s Shaksperian revivals, is marked by general propriety 
and elegance. The most striking feature in the representation is the 
triclinium, with the revellers crowned with garlands reclining at table ; 
which if not strictly correct, is sufficiently suggestive of Roman luxury 
and magnificence to contrast with the ruder state of the Britons. The 
introduction of this scene of classic festivity also serves to throw a veil 
of voluptuous wantonness over the repulsive incident of a man wager- 
ing on the virtue of his wife; and tends to make Posthumus appear 
merely a rash boaster, and Iachimo a licentious profligate inflamed with 
wine, both acting on a hasty impulse and piqued into making the vile 
compact. Macreapy is not the “ yellow Iachimo,” but a rosy, luxu- 
rious gallant, with an air of gayety and bonhommie, and a frank look 
and bearing, beneath which deceit and villany do not seem to lurk: no 
one would suspect him of treachery or base intent when he tempts 
Imogen with the false tale of her husband’s infidelity. This is 
departing from the spirit of the character—not simply soften- 
ing down its coarse aspect. Miss Henen Faucir does not 
realize our ideas of Imogen: she expresses the various emotions 
of the character with too much vehemence: her indignation at 
Tachimo’s insulting overtures is too much like scolding, for the gentle 
Imogen ; her despairing entreaty of Pisanio to slay her is the best point 
of her performance. PuHetps is excellent as Bellarius : he looks like a 
dweller in acave. ALLEN and Hupson, as Guiderius and Arviragus, 
though not showing sylvan breeding, sang the lament over Fidele with 
genuine pathos. Compton makes Cloten too much of the zany, and 
not enough of the coxcomb. ANpeERson as Posthumus, and ELTON as 
Pisanio, are respectable. Mrs, WARNER should have played the Queen, 
instead of Miss Exxts, though the part is cut down to insignificance. 





At the French Theatre, Madame ALzert has appeared in one or two 
new parts. In ZL’ Ami Grandet, she plays a coquetting Dutchess of the 
ancien régime, who ensnares the heart of a General of the Empire, 
and is brought to contrition by her admirer’s friend Grandet. ‘The 
alternations of heartless levity and grave concern—of exulting tyranny 
and sorrowful contrition—were cleverly depicted by Madame ALBERT. 
Yet again, her arch vivacity as a paysanne, in Le Philtre Champenois, 
eclipsed her more studied and artful performance, by its natural and 
irrepressible exuberance. M. Canticny’s personation of the blunt 
humourist Grandet is admirable, and contributed materially to the 
effect. 








The Lyceum is now converted into a circus of sufficient extent to 
show off some first-rate horsemanship, in addition to the feats of Messrs. 
Van AmpBurcu and Carrer with their wild animals. One of these, 
performed by CarrTer, who is attacked by a tiger, and while in the 
animal’s gripe rolls down a bank, is most astonishing. The melodrama 
that introduces these feats is insufferably tedious; and, bad as is the 
biped corps dramatique, the attempt of the brute-tamers to act is a 
ludicrous mistake. Among the equestrians Master BuckLry is con- 
spicuous for grace and agility: he promises to equal Ducrow. 
Mademoiselle Camitie Leroux, the French horsewoman, is a TAGLIONI 
onthe saddle. There being no half-price, the audience was respectable 
as well as pretty numerous; but, to be completely popular, the enter- 
tainments should be shortened, especially the talking part: Ducrow’s 
famous stage-direction, “ Cut the dialect, and come to the ’osses!” 
should be borne in mind in beast-exhibitions. 





THE MELODISTS CLUB. 

OF the various musical clubs with which London may be now said to 
abound, perhaps that of the Melodists is, to the majority of amateurs, 
the most agreeable. Madrigal and Glee Societies, Purcell and Quartet 
Clubs, restrict their musical enjoyment to compositions of a single class, 
a single reign, or a single author: the Melodists, with a more Jatitudi- 
narian faith and practice, sing and play whatever sort of music pleases 
them. The Secretary, Mr. Parry, is the caterer; and an indefatigable 
and judicious one he is. 

The first meeting of the season was on Thursday, at the Freemasons 
Tavern; B. B. Cape t, Esq., in the chair. Among the professional 
members present, were Messrs. Hawkins, Youna, E. Taytor, TERRAIL, 
Sranspury, Macuin, and Moxtey; by whom several excellent glees 
were sung. The instrumental performers were Messrs. Witty, Laza- 
Rus, and Hotmes. The death of Mr. BeLLamy, long a member of the 
Club, was alluded to in appropriate terms from the Chair; and an elegy, 
by SreveEns, was sung by his old associates. Few men have left among 
the professional circle a more respected name. 














TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


FRENCIL DENOUNCERS OF THE RIGHT 
OF SEARCH. 

Tue declaimers in the French Chambers on the subject of the 
right of search claimed by Great Britain under the treaties of 1831 
and 1833, forget that the reason which justifies American jealousy 
of such a claim does not exist in the case of France. The right 
of impressing seamen, its subjects, in the time of war, has hitherto 
been asserted by Great Britain, and enforced even when the sea- 
men were sailing under flags of other countries. It is impossible 
to distinguish by appearances between the natives of Great 
Britain and those of the United States; and hence great abuses 
arose in enforcing this asserted right on board of American vessels. 
There can be no such difficulty in distinguishing between French 
and English subjects; consequently the same danger of abuse 
cannot exist. The right of search is one which in time of war is 
asserted and exercised by all belligerents against merchantmen 
sailing under neutral flags. The manner of its exercise, and the 
mode of obtaining redress for damage inflicted under pretext of 
exercising it, are settled and defined by treaty. The necessity of 
the case justifies the interference ; and it never was alleged till now 
that submitting to be searched implied dishonour to a national flag. 
Neither can the extension of the right by treaty to certain classes of 
cases in time of peace. It is to be regretted that the partisan feelings 
excited by the question of the slave-trade should have been mixed 
up with that of the extended right of search during peace: they might 
have been rendered innoxious by embracing along with slave- 
smuggling other offences against laws common to the contracting 
countries: a right of search granted in the case of well-founded sus- 
picions that the merchant-vessel is engaged in any act declared cri- 
minal by the laws of both countries, (piracy or any other,) would 
have taken away the personality of the arrangement, and disarmed 
many of its opponents. ‘The Americans fear that, the right of 
search might be perverted into a means of more easily impress- 
ing seamen: doubtless many a slave-smuggler urges this plea in 
order to obtain greater security for his nefarious trade, but the 
plea is valid, and urged by the majority in perfect sincerity. 
France has no such cause of apprehension: French seamen never 
need be apprehensive that the British boat’s-crew professing to 
search for slaves is a press-gang in disguise. France merely granted 
by the treaties of 1831-33, in the case of merchant-vessels found 
within certain latitudes in time of peace, what it had granted by 
the treaty of 1786 in the case of all its merchant-vessels in any 
latitude whenever Great Britain might be at peace with it and 
at war with any other nation. ‘The possible annoyance to its 
mercantile navy under the concession of later date is much 
less than under the former; and if the one implied no degra- 
dation to the national flag, (and an acquiescence of fifty-seven 
years is an admission that it did not,) neither does the other. 
It is not national honour, it is not commercial security, that 
is threatened by the treaties of 1831-33: it is the convenience 
of the slave-smuggler, and nothing else. And, considering the ap- 
proved inefficacy of the African coast blockade, it is not probable 
that the outcry raised against these treaties proceeds even from 
that respectable quarter. It is a factious cry, raised by an insane 
war-party, aware of the bigotry with which Englishmen cling to 
these treaties, and swelled by the reckless intriguers whose only 
object is to effect a change of Ministers. 








ACCIDENTS AT SEA: PILOTS, SHIPMASTERS, 
AND LIGHTHOUSES. 
Tue loss of two Indiamen near Boulogne within the space of six 
weeks, and the recurrence of similar calamities year after year, 
have awakened feelings which ought not to be allowed to evaporate 
in empty talk. 

Three causes have been assigned for the frequency of shipwrecks 
in the Channel, and it may be added on all the coasts of Great 
Britain. Probably all three are operative. They are—the inca- 
pacity of many masters of merchant-vessels; the insufficiency of 
lighthouses, buoys, and beacons; and the deficient supply of com- 
petent pilots. 

Some progress has already been made towards remedying the 
first of these evils. It was forced upon the attention of Parliament 
last session; and a bill relating to the qualifications of shipmasters 
and mates is to be laid before the Llouse of Commons as soon as 
Parliament meets. ‘To the principle of the bill—that no person 
ought to be intrusted with the comma:d of a vessel, or appointed 
officer in a vessel, who has not been found by competent examiners 
qualified for the task by experience, and theoretical as well as 
practical knowledge of his profession—no objection appears to be 
offered. The difficulty occurs when the question is raised, who 
are to be the examiners or have the appointing of them? The 
Trinity House of London puts in its claim; but it is alleged that 
this is a close and irresponsible corporation, whose really active 
members are countenanced and protected by such nominal “ Elder 
Brothers” as Prince ALbert and the Duke of Wetiineton. It 
has been suggested that local boards, chosen by the shipowners in 
every port of acertain tonnage, might elect resident examiners and 
a central board: but it is objected that such machinery would be 
costly if paid, useless if not paid; and it is asked whether a ship- 
owner is necessarily a judge of an examiner's knowledge? The 
Admiralty has been named; but here the bugbear of increased 
patronage to Government comes into play. 
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The question regarding lighthouses, buoys, and beacons, throws 
suspicion on the competency of the Trinity House to manage 
that important branch of public business, and consequently upon 
its competency to appoint examiners of masters and mates. Mr. 
Mircuet of Leith stated, at a recent meeting of the Edin- 
burgh Chamber of Commerce, that the Trinity House had suc- 
ceeded in getting the lighthouses of England into its hands, and 
“that it appeared there was considerably more than 100,000/. of 
surplus annual revenue coming into the hands of this self-elected 
and irresponsible body.” Mr. Mircwreri might have added, that 
with this surplus revenue, the difficult and intricate shallows be- 
tween the Thames and the coal-ports of the North of England—a 
tract of water at the very door of the Trinity House, and traversed 
daily by whole fleets of valuable coasting-vessels are left in a dis- 
graceful state of neglect, in so far as buoys and beacons are con- 
cerned. It is rumoured that application has been made from 
Lloyd’s to the Home Office for lights off Boulogne and at the 
Goodwin Sands. This is mere trifling: application ought to be 
made to have some system introduced into the lighting and buoying 
of the English coasts and adjacent seas, and to have the manage- 
ment vested in competent and responsible hands. 

Turning to the question of pilotage, the detrimental influence 
of the Trinity House is again made glaringly apparent. It is 
more active in preventing a Channel pilot from bringing a ship 
within the province of a River pilot, than in providing a sufficient 
supply of pilotage all along the coasts intrusted to its charge. 
The reply to this charge by the Trinity House is uniformly, See 
what a splendid body of men the Thames pilots are! There is no 
doubt of it; but these gallant and skilful fellows would be what 
they are though the Trinity House had never existed. They are 
better qualified to sit at the Board to which their pupils, their 
apprentices, apply for licence, than some that sit there. There are 
good pilots at Hull, at London, at Liverpool; the Deal boatmen are 
proverbial ; but what is wanted is a supply of similar pilots all along 
ourcoasts. The Trinity House must admit that they have not placed 
the national pilotage upon such a footing that any ship entering 
the Channel can procure a competent pilot: disinterested inquirers 
allege that they have helped to prevent the national pilotage from 
being placed upon such a footing. 

Looking back upon the three topics we have been passing in re- 
view, we think it evident that all of them are the business ofa 
Ministry of Marine. The precaution dictated by regard for the 
lives and properties of citizens, that none but competent persons 
shall be intrusted with the navigation of vessels—the care of mark- 
ing the obstacles and dangers of navigation along our coasts by 
lights and other sea-marks—the care that pilots shall be at hand 











to assist stranger-vessels at all parts of the coast, and even our | 


own skilful native seamen where particular difficulties exist—all 
these are the business, not of private citizens or bodies of citizens, 
but of the Government. They are charges which throughout the 
empire ought to devolve upon the Admiralty. And the Admiralty 
is quite competent to the task, if sufficient power were intrusted to 
it by the Legislature and sufficient means placed at its disposal. 
As to the risk of the additional patronage and funds thus intrusted 
to the Admiralty being perverted into a means of obtaining undue 
influence, that can be guarded against by exacting an annual report 
of their operations from the Commissioners, to be laid upon the 
table of the House of Commons along with the Estimates and dis- 
’ cussed at the same time. The publicity thus given to the proceed- 
ings of the Admiralty under the jealous superintendence of the 
shipowners, merchants, and insurers of the United Kingdom, would 
afford ample security against any gross or mischievous amount of 
jobbing. The first step to improvement in this department of 
public business, will be the abolition of the Trinity Houses of 
London and Hull, the Commissioners of the Northern Lights in 
Scotland, and the Ballast Board in Dublin; the vesting of the 
management of all the coast-lights and beacons, the licensing of 
pilots, masters and mates, in the merchant-service, in the Admiralty ; 
and the introduction of a bill or bills by Government to introduce 
an efficient system of management in these important branches of 
what may be called the High Maritime Police. 


THE POOR-LAW: IN-DOOR RELIEF. 


Some facts, throwing light on the moral condition of the paupers 
in the Liverpool Workhouse, have been elicited in the course of an 
investigation before Mr. Rusuton in the Police Court of that town. 
(Times, Thursday, Jan. 19; Monday, Jan. 23.) On the 16th 
instant, ten female inmates of the Workhouse were brought to the 
bar of the court at one time, for insubordination; and next five 
male inmates were placed there under a similar charge. Mr. Rusu- 
Ton took occasion on the second day to censure in forcible, and 
it appears just language, the management of the Liverpool Work- 
house. ‘This will probably lead to some local reforms; but there 
are features in the case of a more general interest, inasmuch as they 


seem to indicate a drawback on the system of exclusive in-door | 


relief, which has hitherto escaped the notice both of the advocates 
and opponents of the new Poor-law. One of the most important, 
if not the most important reason for a change in the Poor-law of 
England, was the demoralizing influence of the old system: to re- 
lieve the ratepayers from an excessive and unequally-levied amount 
of taxation was one object, but immeasurably beyond it in urgency 
was that of maintaining a high standard of morality among the 
classes most exposed to the danger of sinking down into profes- 
sional paupers. The facts stated by Mr. Rusntron and_corrobo- 


rated by ihe Chaplain of the Liverpool Workhouse lead to the 








suspicion, that in removing the temptations of indiscriminate out- 
door relief, a new element of demoralization has been introduced. 
The Workhouse at Liverpool contains, according to Mr. Rusurton, 
on an average, about 2,000 paupers. This statement is corro- 
borated by the Chaplain; who adds, that among them are some 
of a very disorderly class—‘* women who before they came 
in had abandoned themselves to a vicious course of living”; and 
doubtless a due proportion of the male prisoners answer to this 
description also. Mr. Rusuton complains, that “the entire want 
of classification, the objectionable system of mixing the profligates 
with the virtuous and necessitous,” conspiring with other causes, 
had led to “scenes of the most abandoned profligacy.” To the 
same causes he attributed the frequent outbreaks and riots among 
the inmates. The records of the London Police-offices, and even of 
the Justice of Peace Courts in some rural districts, prove that the 
same element of mischief is at work elsewhere than in Liverpool. 
It is the necessary consequence of assembling large numbers of 
paupers together in one place; and that is the consequence of con- 
gregating in one workhouse the collective paupers of extensive 
unions. Ina poorhouse, any classification beyond that of keep- 
ing the sexes separate, (and even that has in some cases given rise 
to complaints not without plausibility,) seems inadmissible. A 
poorhouse is not a place of punishment; the inmates are not con- 
victed of any crime by a regular trial previous to admission; there 
are no data for classifying them, and there would be great injustice 
in treating them like criminals. At the same time, there can be no 
doubt, that among the poor there is a large proportion made and 
kept poor by their vices; and that to keep the innocent in close 
contact with those, cannot fail to have a debasing effect upon 
them. The separation of the sexes can only prevent the actual 
indulgence in one kind of profligacy; it is no guard against 
others; and it affords no guarantee against contaminating con- 
versation. Again, the mere circumstance of keeping many 
people constantly together, creates and strengthens a turbulent 
spirit. The excitement of company prompts to acts of wilful- 
ness; sympathy and emulation exaggerate their character ; custom 
renders them habitual. Apart from every other source of danger, 
constant living in a crowd is demoralizing On this account, 
and on account of the impossibility of classification, every work- 
house in which paupers are collected in great numbers is to a 
certain extent a school of vice. The recommendation of an exe 
clusively in-door system of relief in Union Workhouses is—that, in 
the first place, it is the least expensive method of maintaining the 
existing amount of paupers; in the second place, that the dislike 
of being sent to the workhouse gives the necessitous an additional 
motive to struggle against becoming dependent upon charity, and 
thus keeps the number of paupers at a comparatively low figure. 
These, it is true, are desirable ends, both for the poor man and the 
ratepayer; but they may be bought too dear; and unless some 
means can be devised of preventing Union Workhouses from be- 
coming nurseries of turbulence and callousness to the sense of 
shame and self-respect, the public may begin to wish they were 
reserved as asylums for the undisguisedly profligate, and relief 
administered to the respectable poor in their own homes. If the 
originators of the new Poor-law would maintain its important prin- 
ciple, they should set themselves to remove all such objections to 
the means of working it out. 





GROUNDLESS ALARMS. 

To judge by the tone of a portion of the soé-disant Liberal press for 
the last week, it is labouring under an exaggerated apprehension 
that Ministers are about to adopt a more liberal commercial policy, 
and their supporters to permit them. Every speech that a Minis- 
terial M.P. has ever made against a fixed duty on corn, or a reduc- 
tion and equalization of the sugar-duties, is carefully raked up and 
thrown in his teeth, with a view, apparently, to taunt him into con- 
sistency in wrong. ‘The writers in question appear to be dread- 
fully alarmed lest the dominant party should act with too much 
wisdom. The country gentlemen would do well to remember the 
trick of the lapwing, with which their sporting experience must 
have rendered them familiar—its anxiety to lead them in the direc- 
tion they ought not to take if they wish to find its nest. The ate 
tempts of “ the Liberal press” to warn them off the ground of Free 
Trade, may well render them suspicious that the warm nest of 
popularity and lasting political power is to be found there. Much, 
however, do we fear that these vociferous political plovers, now 
wheeling and screaming so anxiously around the heads of the Tory 
Members, have really no immediate cause for their apprehensions : 
that ‘the powers which be” are not about to shelve for ever the 
claims of their adversaries to public notice, by bold and judicious 
measures. ‘The straws thrown up to show which way the wind 
blows'do not as yet indicate the strong gales required to blow the 
cautious Sir Rozerr in the direction of his own inclinations. 





STATE OF THE REVENUE—STATE OF THE COUNTRY. 

{ Though we cannot reach the practical conclusions of the following communi- 
cation, yet, recognizing its great ability, and knowing that the writer has 
studied his subject deeply and long, in circumstances to exempt him from 
the influence of personal interest and partisan bias, we lay the paper before 
the readers of the Spectator, as a provocative to closer investigation of a 
branch of our public economy which, after a world of writing and talkin 
about it for more than twenty years, is still in a most unsatisfactory state] 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 


S1r—England has often had crises in her affairs, political, social, and 
religious; but never till now has she confessed an empty pocket. 
There are many valves for the escape of ordinary national excitement, 
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which is often little more than a fit of hypochondria and flatulence ; but 
an old saying, that Samson was a strong man and Solomon a wise 
her of them could pay money except he had it. 
liamentary doctors may be disposed to do to restore their 
ent, is not the question which agitates the minds of think- 
ing men; the real question is, what can be done? It is a question of 
immense difficulty, even if disencumbered of party opposition, The 
probability is, that the three following courses will be suggested, and that 
one or more will be wholly or partially adopted—first, a loan; second, 
additional taxation ; third, further approximation to free trade. 
Whichever of these plans is adopted, I predict its failure : for the fol- 
lowing reasons. First, a loan will be the shift of a prodigal, and will 
increase the ultimate difficulty. Second, additional direct taxation will 
curtail the expenditure by means of which the indirect taxes of the coun~ 
try ave paid; it will induce an economy of living, a contraction of esta- 
plishments, and a dismissal of servants, clerks, and labourers ; and it will 
in various ways encumber the wheels of industry and diminish produc- 
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tion. Third, free trade will indeed increase the industry of the people on | 
the one hand, but as it will on the other necessarily lower the prices of | 


the country, so it will proportionally increase the burden of our engage- 
ments; to such an extent, indeed, that it is probable the additional 
burden which industry will then be called upon to pay will more than 
countervail the advantages of the removal of international restrictions. 
For, let it be remembered, that reduction of general prices is at all times 
equal to increase of taxation. So true is this, that if we suppose the 
real capital and property of the country to be 3,000 millions, and the 


debts public and private to be half that sum, 1,500 millions, (they are | 


probably much more,) and if we admit that the measures of the last | 


Parliament have reduced general prices 10 per cent, (and there is no 


doubt they have reduced them much more,) then we must also admit | 


that the same thing has been done as if 174 millions of additional debt 
had been contracted. ‘Uhis is clear; for if prices have fallen 10 per 
cent, the capital of 3,000 millions has sunk in value to 2,700, whilst the 
1,500 millions of debt has remained unaltered: and note— 

2700: 1500 :: 3000 would have been to 1674. 


And whether the relief which that step towards free trade will afford 


will be sufficient to countervail this 174 millions increase of debt, is a 


question of some doubt. 

This calculation appears in practical life in another form: the man 
who has 100/, annuity can bay one-tenth more meat, bread, cloth- 
ing, pleasure, and comfort ; whiist the tenant, mortgagor, and national 
debtor, must sell one-tenth more corn, cattle, calico, or other produce of 
industry, to pay his rent, interest, and taxes. 

The above calculation is worth pondering. There are some who will 
deny that the alteration in the Tariff has had any effect in the reduction 
of prices ; and I will admit with them that the alteration has not been 
the whole cause of the fall: I will also admit that the importation of 
cattle has been a small part of the cause of the fall in the price of stock— 
panic has done something, no doubt, and the poverty and idleness of the 
people something more: but the greatest part of the fall has sprung 
from the fact that the alteration in the Tariff has diminished the capa- 
city of the country to contain money,—a fact which the mere temporary 
condition of the Bank of Eugland no way contradicts. I will readily 
make it plain that the imposition of a tariff increases the capacity of 
the country to contain money, and thereby increases prices; and that a 
return from protection to free trade must as necessarily reduce prices, 
A few positions wiil suffice. 

Ist. Gold is a commodity. 

2d. The exchangeable value of other commodities for gold depends 
on their relative abundance and the demand for them; hence the in- 
crease of prices in the world since the discovery of America. 

3d. Gold having been adopted as a universal medium of exchange, 
the demand for it, ewteris paribus, is constant. 

4th. The general prices of all things, therefore, depend upon the 
abundance of gold; but the value of a particular commodity in relation 
both to gold and to all other commodities may rise or fall in conse- 
quence of causes peculiar to itself—such as sudden abundance or 
scarcity, fashion or caprice. 

5th. Towns lying side by side cannot have different prices for the 
same goods, except to the extent of the cost of transport between them, 
unless some artificial cause intervene; and the greater the facilities of 
transport, the nearer the equality of prices; for if inequality exists for a 
time, it affords such profits as merchants seek, and their action restores 
equilibrium. They take goods to the place where goods are scarce 
and money plentiful, and bring back money to the place where money 
is scarce and goods plentiful; and so of nations as well as towns. 

6th. But if the inhabitant of the town A cannot take any commodity 


into the town B without paying a heavy toll at B’s town-gate, whilst B | 


sends out her goods freely into A, B will bring back money till her 
PTices are so raised by increase of money, and A’s prices so reduced by 


the drain of it, that at last the merchant of A will be able to sell his | 


goods in B for a profit after paying the toll. The trade between the 
towns will be suspended for awhile till B’s prices overflow the wall of 
protection, and then the commerce will be renewed. Of course B can 


gain nothing by this system; for it is no profit to sell at a high price if 


you buy at a high price, and it is worse to buy at a high price and sell 
at a low one. 
produce so well, and if A produces goods which B requires and cannot 
produce in sufficient quantity, then B’s protection injures both herself 
and her neighbour by preventing the exchange of mutual conveniences. 

Such is protection both between towns and kingdoms: it is as good 
between London and Liverpool as between England and the Continent. 


And if B produces goods which A requires and cannot | 


But if on a sudden B takes off her toll, of course A will begin importing, 
8 I g> | 


and will continue to import into B, till she gets back her stolen money ; 


and their prices will be equal again, except so far us the cost of traus- | 


porting may prevent equality. Such is the efiect of abandoning pro- 
tection. Jt is not the competition in the sale of particular commodities 
which reduces the price, but the contraction of the inflated circulation which 
high protection alone can uphold. ‘There is a great difference between 
the prices of England and France—between Dover and Calais; but it 
is self-evident the difference exists only by force of artificial laws. If 
the laws go, the high prices go; and if the high prices go, down goes 
the value of all visible property, and up goes the value of all invisible 
property, or debts. 


To those, then, who ask for free trade as a means of paying the taxes, 
I tell them they are self-deceivers if they think that that alone will mend 
their pockets, It may give them increased employment and increased 
means of paying, (not indeed in money, but in the produce of industry) ; 
but the debts being contracted in money, Government will require them 
to render the produce of that industry in money, which will then repre- 
sent a double quantity of industry and real wealth. 

What then is to be done? A national compromise, a composition 
with creditors. Ay, if you please: we are our own debtors, and we 
may honestly say to ourselves in secret that we are bankrupts. Yet, as 
it is but the right hand pocket in debt to the left, the case is not so very 
bad, and we should have as much goods and chattels after the composi- 
tion as before. But this will not be done. A general sponging-act is 
not more improbable. 

What then remains? Is confiscation—confiscation by the hands of 
anarchy—the only and ultimate prospect of our gambling system ot 
finance? Are we to submit to increased and increasing taxation, till 
industry, ignorantly and unnecessarily oppressed, shall rise to tear off 
the seals from the bonds of our pecuniary embarrassments ? and shall 
we become like Spain and Portugal, the least creditable of the contractors 
of the world? God forbid. Yet such is the only prospect so long as 
we continue to worship the golden image which ignorance and prejudice 
have set up for us in the shape of a metallic standard of value. Does any 
man dare to say the one pound sterling of 1822 was the same thing as 
the pound sterling of 1815? Does any man dare to say that the pound 
sterling of 1843 is the same as that of 1841? Will any man contend 
that it will be just to repeal the Tariff, to double the weight of every tax, 
of the rent on every lease, of the interest on every bond and mortgage, 
and to leave the standard asit is? Willany man say it would be justice 
to pay our debts in commodities valued by gold if gold were to become 
as scarce as diamonds? And yet it is a notorious fact, that not only in 
England is gold becoming scarcer and more valuable, both by force of 
the causes of which we ourselves are the authors, as above stated, but 
also by force of the many recent copies of our own ancient policy 
which have lately been adopted by other nations who have instituted 
tariffs like our own, thereby attracting the gold of the world to their 
shores, and locking up the commerce of the nations with toll-bars at 
every port; and further, by causes over which Government has no 
control—by a falling-off in the supply of the precious metals from 
the mines, and by consumption of those metals, by abrasion and for 
purposes of luxury, to a much greater extent than they are produced. 

All these causes are lowering the prices of this country ; and still let 
gold represent what quantity of goods it may, we are required to pay 
them. But the thing is impossible; as time will prove. 

But is it not absurd to attempt to liquidate engagements on terms 
which were not in contemplation at the time of the original contract? As 
a mere question of equity, such equity as is dealt even by human courts, 
we may state, that the contract for the debts we owe was essentially a 
contract to pay as much as we borrowed—as much of the produce of 
our industry as we borrowed, and not as much gold: this was our con- 
tract, and so let us liquidate it. But if the mere consideration of the 
equity of the measure does not convince us, let us regard our rights of 
taxation. Is it more unjust to take three separate sovereigns from every 
100/. which we pay to the national creditor on his half-yearly dividend, 
or to take 3 per cent from the weight of the coin in which we pay it? 

Long as the people have known that their troubles were troubles of 

the pocket, they have not had wit enough to understand that it is the 
money and not the purse which is in fault. Let them consider what a 
pound sterling means, and let them severally consider whether within 
their own individual experience, it has consistently and constantly re- 
presented an equal quantity of their labour, their goods, and their land. 
And if not, why not? Who makes the scales, and who shifts the 
beam ? 
_ Let it be remembered, that the sole and whole evil which this country 
is now suffering is in the derangement of the relations of debtor and ere- 
ditor; that all that is called property consists either of visible and tan- 
gible property on the one hand or of debts on the other—of the mortgaged 
estate and the mortgage debt—of the industry of the man who works and 
the proportion of the produce of his labour which the creditor consumer 
claims. Let it be remembered, that when one of these species of property 
changes for the other, at every such change, money, ay, gold—deceit- 
ful, treacherous things, called pounds sterling—are ever present to mea- 
sure and determine ; to weigh, as by a scale, how much property, how 
much of the produce of industry, belongs to the creditor; and that the 
value, the capacity.of this measure, is daily, yearly, and century by cen- 
tury, changed, both by means of legislation and in spite of it; and 
let it be asked, is this the golden im we are to fall down and 
worship ? 

Note, that this standard money, this ignis futuus, is present at every 
conversion of property into debt and of debt into property —-of invi- 
sible property into visible property—of a Dill of exchange into a cargo 
of goods—of a share in a bank into a coach-and-four. Let it then be 
remembered, that if we take 10 per cent by way of income-tax from 
the visible property of the country, and at the same time take 10 per 
cent from the weight of the coin, we shall tax all the creditors, by way 
of deduction, to a certainty and without exception. We shall take 10 
per cent from the freeholder, 10 per cent from the mortgagee, and 10 
per cent from the bondholder, by paying in the lighter coin, without 
being at the trouble of inquiring for them, or making any law to charge 
them, and without requir ny certificates of commissioners to justify 
the deduction. 

Such would be the effect of a reduction of the weight of the coin, as 
a mere measure of taxation. 

As a separate and independent measure, every alteration of the coin 
undoubtedly is a direct act of spoliation; but when, by such a measure 
as the last alteration of the Tariff, or when by any such measure as free 
trade agitators are now proposing, the value of the pound sterling is to 
be increased, it is but fair to the debtors and creditors of the country, 
that the increase of the value of money, and the consequent increase of 
the standing engagements of the country and people, should be coun- 
teracted by an adjustment in the weight of the coin. 

Time will prove. Let them try a few more years to raise the money- 
revenue of this couutry in the present coin: it is an impossible thing, 
and it is flagrant injustice to attempt it. 

Of all the truths which philosophy has taught to men, none is more 
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certain than the truth of the advantages of free trade: of all the follies 
which nations have invented for their own destruction, none has been 
80 suicidal as laws of protection. It is as though they set their people 
to work in chains. Doubtless and indisputable as this is, and few as 
there are who in their consciences believe the contrary, why do the 
farmer and the landowner resist the application of the doctrine? Is it 
ignorance, or is it selfishness that prompts them? Far from it. John 
Bull has quite as generous a soul as your merchant-manufacturer, and 
would make as great sacrifices for the service and protection of his 
country. But he sees truly, that if protection is removed from agricul- 
ture, though his farm will not cease to produce real wealth, cattle and 
corn, as abundantly as before, it will require thirty for twenty ofall his 
produce to realize the rent on his lease: a difference equal to all his 
profits—a difference which will ruin and destrey him. And the land- 
lord, whose patrimony is overwhelmed with portions and mortgages, 
well knows that the 10 or 20 per cent which he gives to his supplicating 
and suffering tenant, will be counterbalanced by no like concession from 
the incumbrancers who devour his estate. . And is it likely that he will 
tace such a state of affairs, or lend his hand to bring it about? They 
are fools who think that this result would not follow a repeal, and 
knaves who would persuade the agriculturist to believe it. There can 
be no doubt that the fall in the price of agricultural produce will, when- 
ever the repeal comes, be equal to the whole amount of protection. 

If the farmer could see his rent reduced in proportion to the fall in 
the value of the produce—if the landowner could see the interest on his 
mortgage reduced in proportion to the diminution of his rent, and if he 
could see the surplus which remained to himself, though diminished in 
muney-amount, capable of purchasing the same or very nearly the 
same amount of the commodities of life as the larger money-amount 
which he had before received—if, in addition, by means of the libera- 
tion of the industry of the country, he could see the paupers who are 
now devouring his patrimony in idleness turned to habits of industry, 
and his rent-roll increased by the addition of the price of all their 
workhouse maintenance—think you he would hesitate a moment to 
accede to the demand for free trade? Not he. He would gladly 
make a sacrifice to relieve his country: but he will not consent to the 
confiscation which Corn-law repeal, unattended by other measures, 
would produce: and he has good sense in his opposition. 

What, then, are the measures which are required to make this change 
as harmless as I have supposed? Adjustment of the standard by 
means of which the injustice would otherwise be done. The repeal of 
the Corn-law would operate injustice by diminishing the quantity of 
money in the country and increasing its value and the value of the 
debts to be paid init. It is by maintaining the measure of value ata 
constant equality that contracts are to be kept at integrity ; and this 
cannot be done consistently with any measure of free trade without 
altering the standard of thecoin. Free trade, by letting out the excess 
of our circulation, would reduce our prices to the level of neighbouring 
nations. The money that remained would advance in value; and the 
only means of preventing this advance, and the injustice attending it, 
would be to reduce its weight, and to make the diminished quantity into 
the same number of pieces as the previous currency had consisted of. 
Prices would then remain steady; the exchangeable value of gold, 
reckoned in ounces, wou!d advance, but the number of coins of a given 
denomination which an cun e should be made into might be so regu- 
lated as to mantain the value of the coin, and consequently of the debts, 
unaltered. 

Let us have no mistake or misunderstanding on this subject. Gold 
is a commodity, which is valuable in exchange for other goods 
according to its abundance or scarcity; and the quantity which 
will remain in this country, either with or without the tariff, does 
not depend on the number of its pieces, but on the weight of the 
whole as raw bullion. The stamp on the current coin gives it no 
value either at home or abroad, except that at home it makes it a good 
tender for debts. It denotes only the weigh’ and fineness of the piece 
on which it is impressed, and saves the trouble of weighing and assaying 
it. If a bullock sells for an ounce of gold, which is coined into four pieces 
and called sovereigns, it will not the less sell for an ounce of gold 
though Government coin it into eight pieces and call them sovereigns 
also. So, also, it matters not for purposes of present exchange whether 
gold is plentiful; for as a man buys so he sells: and therefore, if by 
reason of the increase of gold the price of a bullock advance from one 
ounce to two ounces, the vendor will gain nothing by the advance ; for 
the two ounces will produce no more to him when he parts with them 
for other goods than one ounce would have done before the advance. 
But it is upon the relation of debtor and creditor in its various forms— 
but especially in the cases of landlord and tenant, mortgagor and mort- 
gagee, tax-payer and tax-receiver—that fluctuations in the abundance 
of gold or alterations in the weight of coin operate to produce justice 
or injustice, and to alter or maintain the spirit of the contracts of the 
people; for though it is true in fact that the contracts of the people are 
made for gold, they are made so in obedience to the law which has 
given us that metal as a measure of value, that metal being itself never 
the object but merely the instrument of the contract: and all that I 
contend for is this, that if in pursuance of a system of free trade we 
alter the value of the gold by reducing its quantity, we ought at the 
same time to adjust the value of the coin in which our debts are con- 
tracted by reducing its weight. 

It is a fact admitted by all reasoners on this subject, that as a mea- 
sure of value from year to year, and for the purposes of commerce, 
nothing is so steady and constant as gold, nothing so uncertain and 
fluctuating as corn; whilst asa measure of value from century to century, 
we have no measure so changeable as gold, and none so certain as corn. 

Let it be observed, thatin a very recent instance—in the Tithe Com- 
mutation Act—we have applied the principle that I am here contending 
for, on an extensive scale and in a very scientific way, avoiding alike 
the fluctuations of corn, of bullion, and of money. It will be observed, 
that of all the contracts subsisting in the country from an ancient period, 
none has maintained its intergrity and the intention of the contractors 
s0 well as that between the Church and the people; none has advanced 
s0 sieadily with our prosperity or receded so steadily with our distress. 
The feudal rackrents which the customs of the various manors of the 
country fixed in a money-name have dwindled into insignificance, 
whilst the tenth of the Church, fixed by reference to corn, has outgrown 
them a hundredfold. To abolish the unchristian contests between 


| the Church dnd‘her people, it lately became advisable to change the 
| nature of her endowment, and to convert it into’'a permanent charge ; 
and for once, ‘to the credit of John Bull’s arithmetic, he has done a 
wise thing. | He has not given her an annuity in pounds sterling, which 
might in process of time change with the value of gold or the consti- 
tution of the coinage, but he has contracted to give her the value, in 
gold, of a certain quantity of corn; and he’ has been wise enough to 
neutralize the annual inequality which varying seasons might produce, 
by giving her the average of seven years.‘ And so the contract re- 
solves itself into this, that if gold become scarce and prices low, the 
Church gets a small quantity of gold; if gold increases and prices rise, 
she gets gold in proportion. If this arrangement had not been made 
with the Church—if we had contracted to give her a fixed amount 
of gold, or of money ofa certain name, then, with every change in the 
state of the gold-market, and with every change in the constitution of 
the coin, her revenue would have changed also, and under the recent 
change of the Tariff would certainly have increased 10 per cent at least. 

If between the Church and the people such a contract was advisable, 
why not between the people and the Government? Surely our debt is 
not likely to be suddenly paid! If the price of corn, on an average of 
seven years, had been taken as the measure in which our war-debts had 
been contracted, our national engagements would at this moment have 
pressed with less than half (we might almost say a third) of their pre- 
sent burden. If the value of any other production of industry, such as 
calico or woollen, (which I admit would not have been a fair measure,) 
had been taken as the standard, our debt would not have pressed us 
with a tenth, nay scarcely with a twentieth of its present burden. 

What are the causes of the evils under which we suffer ?—First, in- 
creasing population and production at home, which increase the demand 
for gold, and reduce prices ; second, increasing population and produc- 
tion abroad, which increase the demand for gold, and reduce prices ; 
third, hostile tariffs, which increase the’ prices of the countries in 
which they are established, and, pro tanto, reduce ours ; fourth, dimi- 
nished fertility of the mines of South America, (ay, it is little known 
how much diminished,) which also enhances the value of gold to all 
the world, and reduces prices ; fifth, increased consumption of gold for 
all purposes of luxury, which also reduces the prices of the world; 
sixth, approximation to free trade in our own country, which by pulling 
down the wall of protection which upheld or contained our inflated cir- 
culation, diminishes our proportion of gold, increases the value of what 
remains, and reduces prices.‘ These causes are still progressing ; and if 
Government suppose either that we ought or that we can continue to 
pay our debts in gold at 3/. 17s. 103d. to the ounce, let them try : be- 
fore all the world it will be demonstrated that they attempt an impossi- 
bility. The whole currency of the country, reckoned at fifty millions, 
passes through the hands of the public and private creditor more than 
twice every year; and as our currency diminishes, it must pass still 
oftener if we are to pay by the same standard. Let them try how many 
more times it can pass, 

A Parliamentary paper was published some years ago, the materials 
of which were collected by the Diplomatic and Consular Agents of this 
Government, and was copied in the Quarterly Review, No. 94, about 
the year 1828. This paper contains a statement of the average decen- 
nial price of wheat from 1700 down to 1826 in the following European 
markets,—viz. all England, all France, Amsterdam, Dortrecht, Ham- 
burg, Berlin, Konigsburg, Warsaw, Dantzig, Ancona, and Biscaya; and 
it also contains a statement of the average decennial coinage in Mexico 
and Potosi during the same period. ‘The perusal of that table would 
probably do much to remove the scepticism of those who think that the 
abundance of gold does not govern the prices of the world. I have not 
room for the table here, but I give you the summary of it in abstract 
numbers. 

Total coinage in 


Total average price of wheat 
Mexico and 


Ten years in all the markets above 


ending. named, Potosi. 
1710 pee MD none 
1720 ree | 
1730 93 
seocvece ores 90 





Here I leave the subject; well knowing how the public despises and 
laughs at the people she calls Currency Doctors, but not the less 
assured that the laugh will be the other way by and by. 

Before I conclude, I have only two observations to make. First, 
the paper-money of this country, and its banking system, radically bad 
as they both are, have little or no connexion with the causes of evil 
here pointed out. Every political reader will know, that the quantity 
of paper money which can exist in the country depends upon the 
quantity of gold, and that the former expels and replaces the latter 
very nearly to itsown amount. Second, there is no country, save Eng- 
land, to whom the Currency question, in the light I have considered it, 
is of much importance, except so far as a knowledge of the danger of 
debt may deter from the imitation of our example. The follies of 
America in regard to her monetary system, wanton and wicked as they 
are, may ruin individuals, but can never put in questiun the possibility 
of paying the interest of her present debts and the expense of her 
Government. ‘Treacherous as a mere metallic standard necessarily is, 
and reasonable as it is that every state should use a measure of value 
which should maintain her own and her people’s contracts at integrity, 
still the stability of the government of a state unincumbered by debt 
could never depend upon that question; but eight hundred millions of 
debt, and twenty millions annually of public salaries, in addition to the 
engagements of the people and the incumbrances of the public institu- 
tions of an ancient kingdom, are indeed causes that should make her 
jealous and watchful of the nature of that instrument by which the 
annual produce of the industry of her people is meted out in liquidation 
of those incumbrances. 

I am, Sir, yours, &c. x. 
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TORRENS'’S LETTER TO SIR ROBERT PEEL. 
Coronet Torrens has done good service both to political science 
and to the exigencies of the moment by this pamphlet. It is long 
since temporary events have given birth to a publication more full 
of matter for permanent thought. It takes a comprehensive and 
far-sighted view of the circumstances on which the industrial pros- 

erity of Britain and the condition of all classes of our population 
will ultimately depend: and although the author, as is not unusual 
with him, seems to us to overstate the importance and urgency of 
a portion of his doctrines in their application to the immediate cir- 
cumstances of the country, this exaggeration is venial if it tends 
to fix the earlier attention of statesmen upon perils which every 
day brings nearer, and upon precautions which cannot without im- 
minent mischief be much longer neglected. 

From the time when the mechanical inventions of the «ra of 
Warr and Arxwaicut made England the principal manufacturing 
nation of the globe, an ever larger and at length a preponderant 
part of her population have gained their subsistence by the pro- 
duction of manufactured articles for foreign markets. The condi- 
tion of this great and growing mass of human beings has, during 
the whole period, been on the average considerably superior, 
as to the quantity of the produce of labour which they could 
command, to the condition of the corresponding classes in other 
countries: but it has been subject to great vicissitudes, and che- 
quered by occasional intervals of severe distress. We are now in 
one of the severest of these; one which has already surpassed the 
usual duration of such periods, and, long after most people expected 
it to terminate, shows no signs of termination. Is this, then, a 
passing crisis like the rest, or the indication of a permanent change ? 
Is the sun of our manufacturing superiority momentarily eclipsed, 
or is it sinking below the horizon ? 

Colonel Torrens is of the latter opinion. He deems the time 
to be approaching when England will be unable to continue manu- 
facturing for foreign markets, unless by submitting toa fall of the 
wages of our artisans, down to, or even below, the foreign level. 
Our peculiar position, as a people selling our goods in foreign 
markets and yet making greater gains than our foreign competitors, 
depends, in his view, upon circumstances essentially temporary. It 
depends upon our being able to produce manufactured goods witha 
smaller quantity of labour than other countries. ‘This is owing to 
“mechanical inventions, manual dexterity, and productive coal- 
mines.” ‘To whatever extent these advantages enable us to produce 
the same quantity of manufactured goods with fewer hands than our 
neighbours, to the same extent those hands may be better paid. 
But if these advantages ceased, we could not continue to sell in 
the same markets with foreigners and yet pay higher wages than 
they. And if the power of cheaper production were not only lost 
by us but transferred to foreigners, (by reason, for instance, of 
their easier access to the raw material,) we could only maintain a 
competition with them by a fall of wages even below their level. 

Now, our advantages in cost of production during the war, when 
we had the full benefit of the inventions of Warr and Arkwricut 
while other nations had not yet acquired them, were immense: but 
since the peace, all other nations have been rapidly making up their 
lee-way. American labour, even as applied to manufactures, is as 
efficient as our own; that of the principal Continental nations is 
rapidly approaching to ours. They now obtain all mechanical in- 
ventions almost as early as ourselves; and the skill of their opera- 
tives cannot long continue inferior. It is in cheapness of coal 
only, and that to a very moderate extent, that we can hope to 
retain any superiority ; amply compensated, in the case of several 
of our competitors, by their cheaper command over the raw mate- 
rials of our manufactures. We cannot, therefore, expect much 
longer to retain the greater part of our foreign trade, and at the 
same time uphold a rate of money-wages exceeding that of the 
Continent. 

The same conclusions may be deduced still more directly from 
the most universal truths of political economy. A nation cannot 
maintain higher wages than other countries, except in the propor- 
tion in which the general productiveness of her industry is supe- 
rior. For if she could, those higher wages must be at the expense 
of profits. But profits cannot, in the present state of civilization, 
be depressed in any country much below the general level of the 
commercial world, since otherwise capital would emigrate, and 
restore the balance. Wages, therefore, in England, must cease to 
be higher than on the Continent, when the productiveness of English 
Ceases to surpass that of Continental labour. 

These are the abstract doctrines of our author; which, as ab- 
stract doctrines, we cannot gainsay ; but as truths applicable to the 

present circumstances of England, they do not appear to us of very 
serious moment. Doubtless, the industrial progress of foreign 
nations does and must progressively diminish the inferiority in the 
p oductiveness of their labour as compared with ours. But there 





is still a large margin, on which it will take them many years, if not 
generations, seriously to encroach. . Our advantages are stated by 
Colonel Torrens to be, besides cheap coal, ‘mechanical inven- 
tions” and “manual dexterity.”.. We should rather say, not the 
mere dexterity, but the efficiency in all respects, moral and physical, 
of British labourers. This is not the mere effect of practice and 
training; it isa feature of national character. An Englishman is 
a more hard-working animal than a Frenchman or a German: he 
throws more of his energy, more (we may say) of his life, into his 
work. Competent witnesses, who have compared English with 
Continental labour, generally deem English labour the cheaper of 
the two at a much higher price. Before a Continental operative 
can be as steady a workman as an Englishman, his whole nature 
must be changed : he must acquire both the virtues and the defects 
of the English labourer ; he must become as patient, as conscien- 
tious, but also as careworn, as anxious, as joyless, as dull, as ex- 
clusively intent upon the main chance, as his British compeer. 
He will long be of inferior value as a mere machine, because, hap- 
pily for him, he cares for pleasure as well as gain. In America, 
indeed, labour is as efficient as with us; but in America wages are 
already higher than in England. 

And even in mechanical inventions, we shall probably maintain 
our superiority somewhat longer than Colonel Torrens expects. 
It is true, inventions spread rapidly from country to country, but 
not so the power of bringing them into profitable use. In that 
respect, the advantage of having large masses of capital already 
accumulated is immense. There are as many inventions made on 
the other side of the Channel as on this; but itis to England that 
the inventors bring their inventions when they desire to make money 
by them. 

We have on the whole, then, no expectation that the superiority 
of Engiand, as a manufacturing nation, will be very seriously under- 
mined in our own time. Andif it were, the evil with which we are 
menaced is not, when closely examined, so very frightful as the terms 
in which it is announced might lead oneto imagine. The threat is, 
not that wages will be low, but that they will be no higher than the 
wages of the same description of labourers in some other countries. 
And as the process by which this result is to be brought about con- 
sists of a great improvement in the productive resources of those 
countries, we may reasonably hope that it will be accomplished 
fully as much by a rise in the remuneration of their labour as by a 
fall in our own. 

But how if all other nations adopt restrictive tariffs? How if, 
by imposing duties on English manufactures, fully equivalent to 
their superior cheapness, foreign governments should prematurely 
force our goods to meet theirs on terms of mere equality, or posi- 
tive inferiority? Tere, undoubtedly, is the real source of alarm; 
and here it is that the principles of this pamphlet become of imme- 
diate practical application. If foreign nations generally adopt this 
policy and persevere in it, our manufactures will either be excluded 
from their markets, or will find admittance only by a great reduces 
tion of money-wages; and the train of consequences described 
and characterized by Colonel Torrens will then be inevitable, uns 
less remedial measures adequate to so critical a state of things can 
be devised and adopted. 

Here, then, is the really vital question of practical statesmanship 
for England, so far as material interests are concerned. With uni- 
versal free trade, England might not indeed remain for ever, but 
would be tolerably secure of remaining for generations to come, the 
workshop of the world. Not how to retain her natural superiority, 
but how to make herself independent of the attempts of foreign 
governments to counteract it artificially by restrictive tariffs, is the 
problem for English politicians. 

Three different remedies have been suggested; and these are 
fully and elaborately discussed by Colonel Torrens. 

The first is the repeal of the Corn-laws. Of this our author is 
an earnest advocate. But he does not anticipate from it all the 
benefits which sanguine persons have prophesied. If by abolishing 
the Corn-laws we could induce foreign governments to repeal 
their restrictions, we should indeed arrest the evil. But if not, we 
should only succeed in slightly alleviating its pressure. With 
money-wages reduced to the level of France, it would be some 
relief to our labourers if the money were made to go further in the 
purchase of corn, But as corn would still be dearer than in France 
by the charges of importation, while money-wages were the same, 
real wages would be lower than in France, though not quite so 
much lower as they would be if the Corn-laws were maintained. 

The second remedy which has been thought of is the improve- 
ment of our own agriculture. This would relieve our labourers in 
the same manner, by making their diminished money-wages go fur- 
ther in the purchase of the main necessaries of life. But it is quite 
problematical whether any practicable agricultural improvement 
would render food permanently cheaper here than on the Conti- 
nent; while such improvements, (however salutary their ultimate 
effect,) if introduced on a great scale, would in the first instance 
diminish greatly the employment of labour on the land, and aggra- 
vate instead of relieving the immediate distress of the population. 
The introduction, for example, of Scotch agriculture into Ireland, 
would scatter the Irish labouring population as paupers and beggars 
over the Three Kingdoms, and “ wheat-fed, decent-clad, cottage- 
lodged England, would disappear under the avalanche of potato- 
and-weed-fed, half-naked, mud-lodged Ireland.” 

One remedy remains; and that is, to supply the loss of our 
foreign customers, by raising up new, young, prosperous agricul- 
tural communities beyond the sea. ‘This is the great resource 
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which Mr. WAKEFIELD first pointed out the means of turning to 
useful account; and almost from the first promulgation of Mr. 
WAKEFIELD’s views, Colonel Torrens has been their earnest and 
intelligent apostle. He has urged these views in season and out 
of season, never wearying, and never dreading the reproach of re- 
petition ; and nowhere has he done this good service more effec- 
tually than in thé present pamphlet. Nowhere will the reader 
find more completely demonstrated than here, the reviving effect 
which would be produced upon the industrial state of a country in 
which both labour and capital are every year more and more re- 
dundant, by the transfer of large masses of both to her outlying 
possessions, there to raise raw produce for exchange against the 
manufactures of the parent nation. And this, as our author 
clearly shows, could be accomplished without taxation—by the mere 
guaranteeing of loans, on which, if the colonizing scheme were suffi- 
ciently comprehensive, a large interest would be securely paid from 
the proceeds of the industry which those very advances would set 
in motion. 

It is really time that our statesmen should consent to occupy 
themselves in sober earnest with such suggestions as these, and not 
continue to reject them as “projects” and “theories”: expres- 
sions never applied, we observe, to any proposition which is pressed 
upon Government by a dozen monied persons who fancy they have a 
private interest in it; but there isa prejudice against all views which 
appear to be taken up disinterestedly and from public motives—as if 
nobody who is worth listening to could have any intellect to spare 
from the pursuit of his own emolument for so trifling a matter as 
the public good. We predict, nevertheless, that in no long 
period Systematic Colonization will force itself upon our rulers, as 
an indispensable measure, not only of industrial policy, but of 
national safety. While the Corn-laws last, little will probably be 
done towards what would be deemed by a large portion of the com- 
munity a mere trick to save the “landlord’s monopoly.” But that 
great moral barrier to a right understanding of the causes of national 
calamity once swept away, the Minister, whoever he be, that’ has 
the wisdom and the courage to originate a great system of colo- | 
nization, on the only principles on which it can be any thing but a 
miserable abortion, will find, we believe, in the intelligent of all 
parties, a completeness of preparation and a strength of support of 
which few yet dream. 





THE MISCELLANY OF THE SPALDING CLUB. 

Tue object of the Spalding Club (named after a local historian 
and antiquary) is to collect, edite, and publish “ historical, ecclesi- 
astical, genealogical, topographical, and literary remains of the 
North-eastern counties of Scotland.” The subscription is a guinea 
a year; and, from a Report accompanying the Miscellany, the 
Society appears to consist of about five hundred members, for the 
most part persons connected with Scotland. The President is 
Lord ABERDEEN, supported by sundry other noblemen as his Vices ; 
and the Club seems to have been active in its functions, but the 
only book of their imprimatur that we have encountered is the 
second volume of the Miscellany before us. 

This publication is highly creditable to the Club. The docu- 
ments are well selected and well varied ; the contents often more 
broad and interesting than is frequently the case with anti- 
quarian publications, throwing a strong light upon manners, his- 
tory, or historical characters ; whilst the drier and minuter papers 
mostly contain some point, or some principle, which gives them a 
value beyond their mere rust. The editing has also been care- 
fully, completely, and pleasantly performed, by Messrs. Joun 
Sruart and Josern Roxperrson; a sufficient preparatory coup 
dil being presented of the contents of the volume, and much 
illustrative matter with occasional critical remarks introduced. 

The papers, or more properly the series or classes of papers in 
the volume, are sixteen in number, sometimes consisting of a single 
document, at other times extending to numerous and _ yarious 
muniments, arranged according to their subjects, but deriving their 
generic name from the family which has furnished them—as “ the 
Errol Papers,” “Papers from the Charter-chest of Monymusk.” 
The time over which they extend is from the latter part of the 
twelfth century (1188) to the middle of the eighteenth; coming 
down, in fact, to the 45, and later in reference to the last of the 
Sruarts. The bulk of the documents, however, refer to the six- 
teenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries; the most striking 
and characteristic papers to the sixteenth century, and to the period 
between the Revolution and the destruction of the last hope of | 
the Jacobites at Culloden. The habits of the great, as well as the ; 
method of conducting public business, and the extraordinary | 
powers possessed or assumed by the Scottish Crown and Council, 
are not merely well illustrated as regards the first period, but with | 
some of the breadth and spirit of history. There is not so much 
of this larger interest as respects the earlier part of the last cen- 
tury, but more of a social, personal, and characteristic kind: the 
state of the country, the condition of society, the politics, or rather 
the palpable jobs, of the Scotch nobility and gentry, with strong | 
traits of persopal character, making this quite as attractive in its way 
as the more historical illustrations. But as these marked passages 
are mixed up with others of less strength, and as the circulation of | 
the volume is limited to the members of the Club, we will enter at | 
greater length into the nature of its contents, and be somewhat | 
fuller in our quotations than we might otherwise have been. | 

Of the sixteen sections or classes cight relate to single subjects. | 
One of these is a Bull of Urban the Fourth to the Prior and | 
Brethren of the Monastery of Pluskardyn, not incurious in itself, 
and of the early date of 1263. The “ Memoir of John second Earl 








of Perth” is a pleasing piece of autobiography, by a quaint, learned, 
and pious old nobleman; who gives, among other things, an un- 
eryiable sketch of the youth of a second son at the beginning of 
the sixteenth century. ‘ The Order of Combats for Life in Scot- 
land” is an authoritative description, quaint but particular, of the 
legal and formal mode of proceeding in these cases. ‘The “ Decreet 
of Spulzie of the House of Petty” (1517) is of a purely antiquarian 
character; being a list of goods, the property of Joun Oaitvy of 
Stratherne, destroyed or carried off (‘‘ masterfule spoliatioun and 
away-taking”) by Lavcutane Macrnrosue and others; with an 
order for the seizure of the lands of the offenders, and to “ mak 
penny of their radiest gudis, and failzeing of their mouabill gudis, 
that ye apprise thair landis eftir the forme of our act of parliament, 
to the avale of the said soumes of money, vittalis, and gudis above 
written,” &c. An ‘ Act for Delyverie of Dead Bodies to the 
Colledge of Aberdene ” (1636) is not only curious, as the editors 
remark, for the promptness with which encouragement was given 
to science at so early a period so far North, (costing nothing, how- 
ever,) but also for the care taken of the “ quality.” 

“They [the Lords of the Secret Council] findeing the desire thairof to be 

reasonable, thairfore the saids Lords gives and grants warrand and direction, be 
thir presents, to the sheritls, and provest, and baillies of Aberdene and Bamff, 
to delyver to the said supplicant tua bodies of men, being notable malefactors, 
executte in thair bounds, especialie being rebells and outlawis ; and failzeing of 
thame, the bodies of the poorer sort, dieing in hospitalls, or abortive bairness, 
fundlings, or of these of no qualitie, who hes died of thare diseases, and has few 
freinds or acquaintance that can take exception, and this be the approbation of 
the bishop of Aberdene, chanceller of that vniversitie, and one of his Majesties 
privie councell, who may caus vse the said warrand with suche moderatioun 
and discretion as nather the vniversitie may wrong anie man of qualitie, nor be 
impedit be anie evill disposed persons, without a lawfull caus and entres.” 
The mandate for the extirpation of the Clan Chattan (1528) is a 
remarkable document, showing the peremptory manner in which a 
remorseless war was declared against a whole tribe and district, 
by the mere command of the King and Council. “ The Account of 
the Watch undertaken by Cluny Macpherson,” (1744)—being the 
vaunting prospectus of a Highland gentleman who levied “ black 
mail,” to praise his own merits and depreciate his rivals—is not 
only curious for its exposition of the practice, and the state of the 
country which rendered such a mode of police necessary, but as 
affording a comparison between Scort’s Fergus M‘Ivor in Waverley 
and an original of the profession. The “ Chronicle of Aberdeen” 
(1491-1595) is a narrative of public events, compiled by a Vicar 
of the place; his prose history being occasionally interspersed 
with poetry, which, contrary to the usual rule, is of more attraction 
than the facts, as they are dry and meagre. 

Of the collections, the Papers trom the Charter-chest of Mony- 
musk extend from 1590 to 1720; the first, a bond of friendship 
between Lord Arnon and others, and the last, a sketch of the 


| state of Aberdeenshire in the early part of the last century, being 


of the most general value. The Arbuthnott Papers (1487-1681) 
consist of nineteen articles; the earliest relating to the religious 
practices of a devout family in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, and some of the middle ones throwing a very curious 
light upon manners under James the Sixth. The extracts from 
the Wodrow Manuscript Collections are chiefly of a professional 
religious character; but there is a capital letter from Lord Bin- 
ninG to James the Sixth, giving a graphic account of an as- 
sembly of “ yulgar” ministers at St. Johnstone, and the way 
taken to manage them. Papers from the Charter-chest at Pittodrie 
(1524-1628) principally consist ofdocuments and letters relating to 


| Sir Tuomas Erskine, who was Secretary to James the Fifth; and 


possess no very broad attraction. The Erroll Papers (1188-1727) 
are very numerous, reaching to nearly one hundred and fifty articles ; 
arranged under the heads of documents connected with the office 
of Constable (hereditary in the family), Bonds of Manrent, Friend- 
ship, and Alliance, that is compacts of the subscribers to support 
one another in feuds, &c.; Letters, Charters, and Miscellaneous. 
xs Extracts from the Register of the Regality Court of Spynie” 
is a series of abstracts of cases tried by what we should call the 
bailiff of the lord of the manor; and besides its picture of the state 
of the times, which criminal trials always afford, is valuable to the 
historical investigator, as an illustration of one of the worst feudal 
evils under which Scotland laboured till the act for the abolition of 
“heritable jurisdictions,’ that followed the rebellion of 17465. 
Papers by Tuomas Innes, the Scotch archeologist, either relate 
to antiquarian or scholastic matters, or consist of epistles from the 
exiled family. Six letters from the celebrated Srmon Lord Lovar, 
head of the Fraser clan—an unprincipled nobleman, who, after a life 
of cunning, intrigue, and would-be circumvention, fell at last in his 
own snares, and suffered for his connexion with the rebellion 


| of 1745. Ina certain sense, these are the most popularly interest- 


ing things in the volume: for they are written in a more modern 
style; they have the impress of a very strong character; the man of 
the world—Sir Pertinax M‘Sycophant—is visible on every occasion 
where it admits of display, whilst the ingrained and elaborate selfish 
rogue shines glaringly through his verbose attempts to hide it un- 
der the guise of straightforward simplicity. They also contain seve- 
ral descriptive sketches of the condition of the country and the 


| manners of the time. 


In selecting extracts, we shall, as far as our limits permit, aim at 
furnishing a series of Scottish traits from the earliest to the latest 
time embraced in The Miscellany of the Spalding Club. The 


| first we shall take is the “‘Kingis Letters of Fire and Sword” to 


the Earl of Murray, already alluded to, to “ pass upon the Clan 
Hattan and Bayenacht ” “ for to destroy thame alytherlie” ; an order 
which, however bloody, was much more conformable to the prac- 
tices and spirit of the age than the late atrocities at Istalif, and has 
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this further advantage, that the Clan Hattan (or whatever its true 
name was) could not have been nearly so numerous as the Afghans 
in that devoted city. We have preserved the original spelling in 
all the extracts; as its gradual change will make a sort of illustra- 
tion of the language, and little inconvenience will result from it if 
the reader attend to the general march of the meaning, instead of 
halting upon the spelling of particular words; for, with few excep- 
tions, the words and the structure of the sentences are modern 
English—most surprisingly so for a Scottish document of 1528. 
PUNISHING AN UNRULY CLAN, 1528. 

Forsamekill as Johne M‘Kinla, Thomas Makkinla, Ferquhar M‘Kinla, 
brethir, Donald Glass, Anguss W illiamsone, his _bruthir W illiam, Lauchlane 
M‘Kintoschis son, throcht assistance, and fortifying of all the kin of Clanqu- 
hattane, duelland within Baienach, Petty, Brauchly, Strathnarne, and vther 
es thairabout, committis daly rasing of fire, slauchtir, murthur, heirschip- 
pis, [plundering, ] and waisting of the cuntre, sa that oure trew liegis in thair 
partis about thaim may nocht hefin peace, and mak Ws seruice. And in speciale, 
the saidis personis and thair complices hes cumm laitlie to the landis pertening 
to James Dunbar of Tarbert, in the Bray of Murray, and thair hes rasit fire, 
slane, and murtharit vj men and twa wemen, and mutilate vther v men, and 
maid plane heirschip of nolt, scheip, hors, gait, swyne, cornis, and jusycht 
guilis, layand the land waist, and makand depopulation of the cuntre, and 
tendis in contemption of oure autorite to ourthraw all landis about thaim 
with thair maisterfull oppressioun, heirschippis, and destruction, and suffir na 
man to brouk landis that thai may wyn to, and will na wayis obey to oure 
lawis. And we and our consale avisitlie considerand the grete harmys and 
contemptionis done be the said kin of Clanquhattane, and thair assistaris, 
aganis the common wele, hes concludit and determit to mak vtir extermina- 
tioun and destructioun of all that kin, thair assistrais, and parte takaris. And 
thairfore it is our will, and we charge straitlie and commandis yow, our said lieu- 
tenent, and shirreffis foirsaidis, and your deputis, and vtheris, our shirreffis in 
that parte aboue exprimit, that incontinent thir our lettres sene, ye pass all at 
anys, or as ye may cum to, as salbe ordourit be yow, our said lieutenant, with all 
your powaris and convocatioun of our liegis in thai partis, in feir of weir, [ warlike 
array,] vpon the said Clanquhattane, and invaid thame to thair vter destruc- 
tioun, be slauchtir, byrning, drowning, and ythir wayis; and leif na creatur 
levand of that clann, except preistis, wemen, and barnis. And that ye tak to 
your self, for your laubouris, all thair gudis that may be apprebendit, and hald 
the samyn to your avne vse; and thair attour ye sall haue reward of ws for 
your gude seruice in the premissis. And gif ony personis assistis to thame, 
that is nochte of thair kin, or takis thair parte, that ye invaid thai assistaris, in 
lykewyse as the principale, to thair vtir destructioun. For the quhikis in- 
uasionis, slauchteris, birningis, taking of gudis, or vthir skathis, done or to be 
done vpon the said Clanquhattane, or thair assisteris, thair sall neuir actioun 
nor cryme be impute to you, nor vtheris, our trew liegis, doaris, or committaris 
thairof; nor accusatioun, nor restitutioun follow thairupon in the law, nor by 
the law, in tyme tocum. Bot all schairpnes done and to be done vpon thame 
salbe haldin and repute lauchfull and richtuuslie done, be command of ws and 
oure consale, for the common wele of oure realme; and als that he tak the 
wemen and barnis of the said clan to sum partis of the sey, nerrest land, quhair 
schippis salbe forsene on our expenssis, to saill with thame furth of our realme, 
and land with them in Jesland, Zesland, or Norway ; becaus it wer inhumanite 


parti 


to put handis in the blude of women and barnis. This ye do, and ilkane of 


ow for your awne parte, as ye lufe the common wele of our realme, and will 

aue thank of ws thairfore and ansueir to ws thairvpoun. The quhilk to do 
we committ to yow, coniunctlie and seueralie, our full powar be thir our 
lettres. 

The approach of Parliament, and the circulars of Premier and 
Opposition leader, attach some curiosity to the following analogous 
document of the year 1568. The spelling had become more mo- 
dernized in forty years, but we doubt whether the style had im- 
proved in a corresponding degree. 

PARLIAMENTARY CIRCULAR, 1568. 
James, Earl of Murray, to the Laird of Arbuthnot. 

Traist Freind, eftir oure maist hertlie commendationes, now, as is nocht 
voknawin to yow, approaches the tyme of the Parliament, quhairin diuers 
materis ar to be intreatit to the glory of God, the promoting of the king oure 
lordis authoritie and seruice, and the publict quietness and commoditie of this 
his realme. At qubilk Parliament it is convenient that all nobill men and 
gentilmen quha hes declairit thame obedient to his hienes and his authoritie, 
be present, that be thair presence and avyse materis may the bettir and mair 
substantiouslie proceed. Qubairfoir we pray you effectuislie, as ane of this 
nowmer, that ye prepare and address your self, accumpanyit with your honest 
freindis and servandis, in your maist substantious maner, to be in Edinburght, 
the xiii day of August nixtocum, providit to remane quhill the end of the said 
Parliament, to the effect aboue specifeit, as ye will declair your gude will and 
effectioun to our souerane, his authorite, and seruice, and do ws maist thank- 
full and speciall plesour. Sa we comit yow to God. At Edinburgh, the xiii 
day of Julii, 1568. 

Your gude freind, 

To our truist freind the Lard of Arbuthnot. 

KING JAMIE FORAGING FOR HIS WEDDING ENTERTAINMENT. 
James VI. to the Laird of Arbuthnot. 

ticht traist friend, we greit yow weill. Our mariage now, at Godis plea- 
sour, being concludit, and the Quene our bedfellow hourlie louked for to arrive, 
it becummis ws to haue sic as accumpanies hir weill and honorablie interteinet, 
43 our ambassadoure hes fund the lyk in pruif already. To the furtherance 
quhairof, we mon employ the gudewill of our loving subiects, of best effectioun 
and habilitie, and thairfor cirnistlie and effectwuslie desyris yow that ye will 
send hither to the help of the honorable charges to be maid in this actioun, sic 
quantitie of fatt beif and muttoun on fatt, vyld foullis, and venysoun, or vther 
stuff, meitt for this purpois, as possiblie ye may provide and furneucis, of your 
awin, or be your moyane, and expeid the samyn heir with all diligence, efter 
the ressait of this our letter, and delyucr it to our seruitour, Walter Neasch, 
master of our lairdner, quhome we haue appoyntit to reassaue the samyn, and 
gif his ticket thairvpon. ‘That we may particularlie knaw the gude willis of 
all men, and acknawledge it accordinglie, quhen tyme servis; and that ye de- 
lyuer your ticket of that quhilk ye send, to ane of our mastery househaldis, quha 
sall attend thairvpoun, aduertising him quhat salbe lipnit for, [what may be 
expected, | that we be nocht disappointit; as ye will do ws richt acceptable 
pleasour and service. And sa for the present committis yow to God. At 
Edinburght, the penult day of August, 1589. James R. 

To our right traist freind, the Laird of Arbuthnot. 

There are other curious documents illustrative of this century ; 
but we must také a leap over a hundred years, and come to the age 
of some of Scorr’s most attractive romances for a picture of 

THE LAND OF ROMANCE, BY A CONTEMPORARY. 
_ In my early days, soon after the Union, husbandry and manufactures were 
in low esteem. Turnips in fields for cattle, by Erle of Rothes, and very few 
others, were wondered at; wheat was almost confined to East Lothian; inclo- 


James, Regent. 











sures few, and planting very little; no repair of roads, all bad, and very few 
wheel carriages ; no coach, chariote, or chaise, and few carts benorth Tay. In 
1720, I could not, in chariote, get my wife from Aberdeen to Monymusk. 
Collonel Midleton, the first who used carts or waggons there; and he and I 
the first benorth Tay who had hay, except very little at Gordon Castle. Mr. 
Lockart of Carnwath, author of Memoirs, the first that attempted raising or 
feeding cattle to size. Mrs. Miller of [ ], who had made noise about 
[ ], the first who attempted threed or fine linnen; and the Miss 
Walkenshaws succeeded. ‘These first took place about Glasgow and Renfrew, 
by which, and other industry, their towns made rapid encrease ; Edinburgh 
then, and most others, having little but retail trade. Aberdeen was then poor 
and smalle, haveing some Dutch and French trade by salmond, and stockings, 
and serges, and plaiding; had first use of tea, then very scarce, and little used 
at Edinburgh, supplyd Edinburgh with French wines, where, notwithstanding 
towns dueties, it sold in retail in and from taverns, at 10d. per chopping or 
English quart. Few families, except dealers, had it in cask for ] use, 
haveing it from taverns, which were then much used; and table and body 
linnen seldom shifted, and but course, except for extraordinary occasions, 
moveing necks and sleeves of better kinds being then used by best. Many 
wooden, mud, and thatched houses, within gates at Edinburgh, Glasgow, and 
Aberdeen ; few others without gates there or in other towns. The churches, 
abbys, castles, and all large stone edifices [ ] by foreign contributions, 
or the slavery and want of other employ of the people, and all in friendship 
aideing each other. Nobles and chiefs were tyrants, and kings according to 
dispositions, by their means. After union of crowns, (before that of nations) 
privy council tyrannicall, and neither fixed property or liberty. All improve- 
ments of security, husbandry, manufactures, commerce, or police, are since 
1707; with which literature in any extensive degree, except scool jargon, hath 
keeped pace.— Memorandum by Sir Archibald Grant of Monymusk, one of the 


Jirst Scottish agricultural improvers. 


We now come to Lord Lovat's letters. Here is a picture (car- 
rying out the above sketch) of 
A JOURNEY FROM INVERNESS TO EDINBURGH IN 1740. 

I came off on Wednesday the thirtieth of Jully from my own house, dind at 
your sisters, and did not halt at Inverness, but came all night to Corribrough, 
with Evan Baillie and Duncan Fraser, and my chariot did very well. I brought 
my wheel-wright with me the length of Avimore, in case of accidents, and there 
I parted with him, because he declard that my chariot woud go safe enough 
to London; but I was not eight miles from the place, when on the plain road, 
the axletree of the hind-wheels broke in two, so that my girles were forced to 
go on bare horses behind footmen, and I was oblidged to ryde myself, though I 
was very tender, and the day very cold. I came with that equipage to Ruthven 
late at night, and my chariot was pulld there by force of men, where I got an 
English wheel wright, and a smith, who wrought two days mending my chariot ; 
and after paying very dear for their work, and for my quarters two nights, I 
was not gone four miles from Ruthvin, when it broke again, so that I was ina 
miserable condition till I came to Dalnakeardach, where my honest landlord, 
Charles M‘Glassian, told me that the Duke of Athole had twe as good work- 
men at Blaire as were in the kingdom, and that I would get my chariot as well 
mended there as at London. Accordingly I went there, and stayd a night, 
and got my chariot very well mended by a good wright and good smith. I 
thought then I was pretty secure till I came to this place. I was storm stayed 
two days at Castle Drummond, by the most tempestuous weather of wind and 
rain that 1 ever remember to see. The Dutches of Perth and Lady Mary 
Drummond were excessively kind and civil to my daughters, and to me, and 
sent their chamberlaine to conduct me to Dumblaine, who happened to be ver 
usefull to us that day: for I was not three miles gone from Castle Drummond, 
when the axletree of my fore wheels broke in two, in the midst of the hill, be- 
twixt Drummond and the Bridge of Erdoch, and we were forced to sit in the 
hill with a boisterous day till chamberlain Drummond was so kind as to go 
down to the Strath and bring wrights, and carts, and smiths, to our assistance, 
who dragged us to the plain, where we were fored to stay five or six hours till 
there was a new axletree made, so that it was dark night before we came to 
Dumblaine, which is but eight miles from Castle Drummond, and we were 
all much fatigud. The next day we came to Lithgow, and the day after that 
we arrived here, so that we were twelve days on our journey by our misfortunes, 
which was seven days more than ordinary. 

The professed object of Lord Lovar’s journey to Edinburgh 
was political traffic; perhaps with a latent view of blinding all 
parties to the bargain he was driving with the exiled family. 
I{aving considered his position and sounded different persons, much 
after the fashion in which a plausible hunks would set about the 
sale of a property, he united himself to his Hanoverian Majesty’s 
Opposition, and determined to show his zeal for his new friends 
by bringing them a County Member; or, as he expressed it— 
‘“* After I found that those great men received me with open arms, 
I thought I would not in honour go into their party with bare brix. 
I told them that I would not only give them my vote, but that I 
hoped to gain them the shire of Inverness, by chusing my cousin, 
the Laird of M‘Leod, as member.” This election is a strangely 
fertile theme to his Lordship; for his verbose circumlocution bears 
steadily upon his main point, and contains singular pictures of 
men and manners, distorted possibly by an unscrupulous calum- 
niator, but exhibiting, no doubt, a credible delineation of the age. 
The following is a depreciatory account of an opponent. 

THE MISHAP OF THE LAIRD’S “ COAT, WAISTCOAT, AND SHIRT,” 1741. 

As to Sir James Grant, he is a poor weak man, that most people despise 
and his own wicked son despises him more than any, and for the famous youn 
laird, he has usd me allways as if I was an old fool, which I do not concea 
from the world; and when Lis father askd my assistance when he was going to 
London, I refus’d it, and told him that his son usd me very ill, and that I woud 
make it publickly known. I thank God, he uses many ill as well as me, and 
his character now is torn to pieces. His late behaviour to Dalrachany has 
given him a finnishing stroake, and occasioned the unhappy sickness of good 
Lady Margaret, his wife. The way that that story is publickly reported in 
this town, which is vouched by letters from Strathspey, is, that the Laird of 
Grant and Dalrachany, and one or two more, having drunk a hearty bottle, 
Grant received a letter by express from the Earle of Murray, and, after reading 
it, he said that it was an impertinent insolent letter; and Dalrachany, thinking 
to mitigate and soften the laird, said that there were some things in that letter 
that were not so much amiss. Upon which the laird called him rogue and 
raskall, and took up his hand, as some say, with a kayne, and gave Dal- 
rachany a blow. Dalrachany got up, and told him that he woud suffer that 
blow from him as his chief, but that he woud not suffer the second blow of any 
subject ; and the laird redoubling his blow, Dalrachany engaged with him, and 
took him by the collar, and, endeavouring to throw him down, he tore the lairds 
coat, westcoat, and shirt, down tohis britches; and when he threw him down, 
he thresh’d him most heartily, till the laird roard and cryd. Upon which Lady 
Margaret that was in the next room, came in, and seeing her husband in that 
pickle, she roard and cryd, and was so frightened that her head turned, and is 
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since dilirious. I leave you to judge how that gentleman will be belovd and 
respected in his own country. 





A FIELD-OFFICER’S LAST YEAR IN CHINA. 

Tue Field-officer left Madras in August 1841; and, after deten- 
tions at Penang, Singapore, and Macao, or rather Hong-kong, em- 
barked, at the end of November, to join the Army, and got to 
Chusan in the middle of January. ‘The remainder of his time 
was passed with the forces ; and the volume consists of (we doubt 
not) bona fide letters to friends, descriptive of such occurrences as 
fell in his way and attracted his notice. A revision has caused the 
omission of many passages and names; giving to much of the 
volume a fragmentary air, and Jalking the reader; explanatory or 
corrective notes are added to the letters where needful; and the 
author has prepared a brief closing chapter taking a general view of 
our Chinese policy. 

The Field-officer appears to belong to the Company’s service ; 
at all events, he has more liveliness and more looseness than usually 
attend upon her Majesty’s commission. : These qualities give to 
the Letters a pervading readableness and spirit, with an occasional 
flippancy: ‘but we doubt whether the Field-officer has mental 
calibre to be implicitly trusted in any remarks upon policy or the 
large operations of war. Of this deficiency he seems to be con- 
scious himself, and he makes no pretension to any thing beyond 
sketches—“ As Mr. Pickwick said of his stockings, so the author 
may say of these pages, Have you any objections to these letters 
as letters 2? for they pretend to no higher character.” Notwith- 
standing this frankness, the book, we suspect, will not support the 
expectations of the titlepage ; for scarcely half of it relates to the 
seat of the Chinese war, and very little to the war itself. ‘The de- 
lays of a sea-voyage against the wind—the discomforts of a crowded 
vessel—a short description of Penang, and what the voyager did 
there—a longer ditto ditto of Singapore—a sketch of Hong-kong, 
not very new or striking, and a better account of Macao, as em- 
bracing the changes produced by the late change of affairs—are 
matters that require a more searching mind and a more powerful pen 
than our touch-and-go militaire, to invest them with a strong attrac- 
tion. Such off-hand and lively sketches, however, would have done 
well enough as an introduction, provided the rest had been ofa more 
solid, informing, and interesting character; but we are not sure 
that the earlier part is not the best. In point of general informa- 
tion, the despatches—as regards personal anecdote and minuter 
particulars, the letters published in the newspapers— convey a great 
deal more, and more vividly than these Letters of a Field-officer. 
It may be true, as the writer alleges, that we are too near to write 
the history of the expedition, and that the best approach to it is 
the official documents. It scems to be true that he was not very 
actively employed, and when employed was so engaged with his 
duties as to have little time for observation. In our remarks we 
are not finding faults but stating facts, and the fact of the Last 
Year tn China is, that it is an ‘ outside” book—we get at the 
kernel of nothing. The fullest and completest thing in it relates to 
the Chinese endeavours to terminate the war by kidnapping in- 
cautious individuals, of whom some score seem to have been among 
the “missing”; and the largest, to the miserably puny manner in 
which the Whigs carried on the war. 

“ The whole force left here (Hong-kong) at present, including the sick, is 
about five hundred men, under the command of (local) Major-General Bur- 
rell, Lieutenant-Colonel of the Eighteenth Royal Irish. Nearly all the 
Eighteenth, Forty-ninth, and Fifty-fifth, a detachment of the Twenty-sixth, 
and the detachments of the Royal and Madras Artillery, have gone to Auioy 
and Chusan. I have no means of getting very accurate information on these 
subjects at present; but it would appear the whole force in China is about 
2,500 bayonets; and with these a hope of putting an end to the war is still en- 
tertained by some. “ vs . 

“A vessel has arrived at Amoy, where a detachment of the Twenty-sixth 
and a wing of the Eighteenth were left as a garrison—about six hundred men. 

We hear that Ningpo and Chusan have been also taken; not, however, 
without loss on our side. When a garrison is left at Ningpo, and Chusan is 
occupied, our stupendous force will be divided into four armies, averaging about 
six hundred men each.” 

The general remarks upon our future policy are sensible, but not 
new ; and it is not necessary to have sailed to China to be able to 
make them. Something not very far from the following may have 
been read in our own pages. It is, however, well expressed} and 
comes with a sort of authority from one who has becn in the 
flowery Empire. 

“ But the diplomatic difficulties did not terminate with, but on the con- 
trary commenced from, the treaty of Nanking. That treaty :was made by 
cannon and musketry, and established by knock-down arguments. Under such 
circumstances, the ordinarily tortuous paths of diplomacy were, as far as im- 
mediate negotiations were concerned, made straight and easy to the conquerors ; 
but the making and carrying into effect the regulations for future commercial 
intercourse with the five ports mentioned in the appendix will be no easy matter. 
The chief difficulty, however, will be to preserve peace. 

“No sensible or humane person can desire another contest with the Chinese ; 
yet great skill and judgment will be required to avert the evil. It will be 
quite as necessary in future to protect the Chinese from the violence of Euro- 
pean adventurers, as‘the Europeans from the insults of the Chinese. 

“ Fortunately, the present Plenipotentiary is universally considered fully 
— to the difficult task of controlling the commercial and political confusion, 
which more or less threatens us in a country, where the real weakness of the 
Government is now first apparent to its own subjects, as well as confirmed to 
strangers. 

“ If, adopting our usual Eastern policy, we interfere in the internal concerns 
of China, other European nations will fullow our example; and wars, not con- 
fined to Asia, will be the too probable consequences. 

“ We must, therefore, continue to exercise the moderation displayed in the 
treaty of Nanking, and allay the fears of the Chinese as to our views of terri- 
torial aggrandizement. 

“ But this will never be the case if we suffer any of the Missionaries in 
China to combine political with religious views. We must not permit the doc- 





trines of Machiavelli or Robespierre, engrafted on those of our Saviour, to be 
preached in that country; though there exist persons who imagine, most un- 
wisely, that the Christian religion can be propagated by fire and sword. 

Pa: If peace is to be maintained, if the aim of conquest is sincerely repudiated, 
it will be requisite to invest the authorities in China with very great powers, 
which will be necessary also to secure commercial prosperity to England 
and India.” 

The statement about the “ political ” views of the Missionaries 
is not very clear to us. We know that some of that clasg 
have for some time past been virtually advocating a warlike policy, 
not with China only, but with Japan, in order to facilitate the in- 
troduction of the gospel into those countries! But it seems a 
needless fear to suppose that these persons, zealously presump- 
tuous and indiscreet as some of them are, should preach politics to 
the Chinese. The future difficulties will arise from their preaching 
at all. If the Chinese authorities could be fully possessed with a 
view ofthe Christian religion, and be satisfied that the Missionaries 
had no other object than conversion, it is possible they might allow 
them to pursue their hopeless task of stimulating the atheistical 
indifference of the people. But it will be impossible to con- 
vince the Chinese of this; and the most European nation, 
under similar circumstances, would be apt to suspect that 
religion was merely a stalking-horse for politics. Dr. Mor- 
Rison, one of the carliest missionaries, was also interpreter 
to the East India Company, and much more conspicuous to 
the higher Chinese in his character of diplomatic agent than of 
preacher: Mr. Gurzuarr, the well-known missionary, was also 
interpreter to the late expedition: young Morrison and Lay, 
also interpreters, were, we believe, either in the missionary line 
or connected with it: Tom, we think, is the only excep- 
tion. If, therefore, out of five important diplomatic agents, 
constantly visible to the Chinese, and without whom it is im- 
possible to take a step, four are found to be missionaries as well 
as politicians, the conclusion of any people would be that religion 
was merely a cloak. A contemporary seems to wish that the 
Missionaries should be directly controlled: but this, we sus- 
pect, is scarcely practicable, All that the state can do is to 
disconnect itself entirely from their proceedings, and to let them 
distinctly understand that if they persist in forcing themselves 
into China against the laws and wishes of the Chinese, they must 
take the consequences of their conduct. The only means of con- 
trolling them would be, to invest our diplomatic residents at the 
five ports with a power analogous to that formerly possessed by 
the East India Company, of deporting offending individuals: but 
this would be difficult, and might give rise to abuses. Even to 
carry into practical effect the last suggestion of the Field-officer, 
will not be easy; yet, unless some means be adopted of effctually 
controlling the smuggling and other adventurers who will resort to 
China, we are only “ at the beginning of an end.” 


EGERTON S MEDITERRANEAN 
SKETCHES. 

In the autumn of 1839, Lord Francis Egrrron was advised to 
undertake a Mediterranean voyage ; and, after touching at Portugal 
and Spain, he proceeded to Syria and visited Jerusalem ; but his 
progress to Damascus was cut short by the state of the country. 
On the subject of his Palestine Pilgrimage he wrote a poem, in 
the Spenserian stanza; to which he has appended a variety of 
notes from his journal. It is of these two productions that the 
Mediterranean Sketches consist ; a few occasional poems being 
added, chiefly on Italian or Spanish subjects. 

The merits of “ The Pilgrimage” are clearness of expression, 
elegance of sentiment, and harmony of versification. Its want is 
the general want—force, spirit, and originality. The clearness of 
diction does not impress either the images or sentiments upon the 
reader; the elegance is that of a well-bred, right-thinking, and 
right feeling man—the elegance of a class, not of a native and pecu- 
liar grace of mind; whilst the versification is of prosody and the 
school—the science, not the music of verse—harmony, not melody. 
The general character of the poem, moreover, is reproduction. 
“ The Pilgrimage” of Lord Francis Eaerron is a “Childe 
Varold” vedivivus. lad Byron not written, Lord Francis might 
still have versified his Syrian tour, but it would have been in an- 
other style. Ropert Pottok was wroth with some London re- 
viewer of “ The Course of Time,” who charged him with imita- 
tion, and he defied particular proofs; not seeming to comprehend 
that his poetical existence was altogether imitative. This state of 
“charmed life” is indeed not easy for the individual to under- 
stand; and when the mind receives tone, colour, and even percep- 
tion, (so far as perception affects the choice of subjects, and influ- 
ences the manner of regarding and presenting them,) from one 
peculiar model, mechanical skill and careful execution only render 
the resemblance to the prototype closer. 

The occasional poems are better than “ The Pilgrimage ” ; partly 
because they are less entirely imitative in their character; partly, 
perhaps, from being shorter, and requiring less strength of pinion 
to sustain the flight. Of these the best is a story told of an old 
member of the French branch of the house of Courtenay, alluded 
to by Gispon in his celebrated Digression in the Decline and Fall, 
and given with effect in one of the pseudo French memoirs. 

The prose extracts from the writer's journal, although taking the 
form of illustrative notes to “ The Pilgrimage,” are by far the 
most valuable part of the volume. A mere passing tour through 
some of the most frequented parts of Palestine, with a lady in com- 
pany and a gentlenian’s attendance en suite, is not the best means of 
travelling to make new discoveries; nor is there any thing of novel 
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information in Lord Francis Ecerton’s piecemeal account of his 
travels. But there is interest in the matter, attraction in the style, 


and a distinct mental character pervading the whole; all which are | 


wanting in the poetry. His rank, the presence of Lady Francis, 
and perhaps less of Anglo-Saxon fastidiousness than is usual with 
Anglo-Saxon tourists, brought our traveller into closer contact and 
more intimate relations with the families of the people; and, not- 
withstanding the number of travels we have read of late, the isolated 
extracts from this journal give the most natural view of the in- 
habitants of Asia Minor that we have met with. ‘There is also 
a gentlemanly pleasantness in the author's manner and descrip- 
tions ; not deep or keen, perhaps somewhat insufficient, but observ- 


ing the salient points and presenting them with a quiet elegance. | 


It is probable that the ample extracts of this volume, by exhibiting 


only the pith of the journal, may be more attractive than the whole; | 
but we think a prose narrative of the voyage and journey would | 


have produced a better yolume than these Mediterranean Sketches. | 


A fair, perbaps a favourable specimen of Lord Francts as a trayel- 
ler, will be found in the following passages. 
HASBYA AND ITS NEIGHBOURS. 

The town of that name occupies one of the most picturesque sites in Syria, 
suspended on high cliffs, and with the snows of Hermon above it at no great 
distance. 
buildings so respectable since Nablous. Our ascent lay on the other side, 
however, of the ravine; which became more narrow and precipitous as we 
mounted. It was a holyday ; and as the Queen of England’s reputation had 
preceded her, [Lady Francis, ] the inhabitants poured out in great numbers, 
and in their best dresses to see her pass. It was the gayest scene I had wit- 
nessed in Syria. Some aged females went so far as to burn incense before her 
horse’s nose, and others presented her with flowers. = bi bi 

The conflux of natives to the Frank stranger’s camp, though highly amusing 
from the great richness and variety of the costume of the three sects, which 
seem much mingled here, was at times oppressive. 
the neighbouring village, the parties from Hasbya, who came up and established 
themselves for the day to stare at us, were numerous, and comprised probably 
the whole beauty and fashion of that place. The race is’ a fine one, and there 
was no lack of the former commodity. One young woman, evidently, by the 
value of the jewellery she wore, a person of rank, was as lovely a creature as 
eye could behold. She had walked up from Hashya; but had met with some 
repulse in approaching Lady Francis’ tent, and, not having the persever- 
ing impudence of many others, was mourning her hard fate apart when I heard 
of her case, and procured her the introduction she desired and deserved. The 
Druse young ladies behaved unfairly, pressing noisily and eagerly upon our 
privacy, but playing every trick of coquettes with their veils whenever we 
returned their fire. I found the best receipt at last was to sketch them; when 
they usually giggled and fell back. One, however, stood the shot, holding her 
horn on high, and seated like a queen on a throne of loose stones, one bare leg 
aya from her drapery below, her silver bracelets shining in the sun, and 

er dark eyes still brighter flashing over the veil she held up—foolish woman ! 
—to her pretty nose. Another Druse lady, who visited Lady Francis, con- 
sented without difficulty to disclose the mysteries of the horn, and, removing 
its veil, showed us the manner in which it was fastened and worn. ‘This visi- 
ter, a handsome and stately woman, besides the silver bracelets and other orna- 
ments of that metal commonly worn, wore jewellery and precious stones of 
some value. As Franks, and especially as English, we had little right to com- 
plain. How would a provincial town in England behave to a New Zealand 
chief in full costume? or how did London behave to the Cossack of 1814? 

It should be borne in mind, that the journey of Lord Francis 
Ecerron was made during the time of the Syrian disturbances, 
which gave rise to Lord Patmerston’s interference—who “ by de- 
cision more embroiled the fray,” after the fashion of the “ anarch 
old.” The allusion in the following interview is to this unsettled 


state. 
“A TURKISH CHIEF, AND APOLOGY FOR TURKISHNESS. 

We were now informed that his Highness was prepared to give us an inter- 
view. We crossed a handsome inner court, and mounting a stair to a long 
gallery open to the court, found the Emir Beschir at one end—a venerable 
figure. ‘Ihe conversation was of no interest : the wily veteran was not likely 
to make us the depository of his intentions ; which, for the present, were a sub- 
ject of intense interest and busy speculation, the question probably being less 
whether it was in his power to raise, than to prevent, a general insurrection. 
Whether he had any doubt or misgiving of our object as travellersin such a country 
at such a time, I cannot tell; very likely not. He was well enough acquainted 
with Englishmen to know our roving propensities, and could hardly imagine 
that spies or emissaries would travel with so many incumbrances. ‘The subject 
of the insurrection was never mentioned. 

As the venerable-looking old man sat quietly conversing on topics of trifling 
moment, our recollection was naturally called to the vicissitudes of his long 
life, soon about to close, perhaps as it had begun, in scenes of blood and danger, 
or in the exertion to the last of those powers of craft and intrigue which had 
saved him through many perils, and raised and retained him where we .vund 
him. Memory also reverted to many acts of cruelty and violence which de- 
face the page of his history, and which may be collected from the pages of 
Burckhardt. Recollections such as these create odd sensations in Europeans 
when brought iuto contact with the despots of the East—men of the sabre and 
the bowstring; and there are probably few travellers who have not felt such 
when in their presence. I do not mean sensations connected with the circum- 
stance often noticed, that the life of the visiter himself depends upon a nod or 
other gesture of the cross-legged gentleman on the divan. “If I speak the 
word,” says the Baillie to Rob Roy. “ Ay, but you'll never speak that word,” 
replied his Highland cousin; and as matters stand in the countries of which I 
speak, there is as little chance of any violent proceeding on the part of Pacha or 

mir. Neither, as it seems to me, is the interest of the same class and de- 
scription as that which takes persons of figure and fashion to the cell or scaf- 
fold, and procures locks of hair and autographs from Greenacre or Courvoisier. 
With such we feel nothing in common; for we can no more imagine the cir- 
cumstanccs which would lead ourselves to such acts of hazard as well as wicked- 
ness, than a sane and prosperous person can realize to himself the feelings of a 
lunatic or asuicide. In the case of the Eastern despot, sympathy is at work; and 
we may feel as if in his position our own exercise of power might, like his, have 
been bloody and capricious. Uncivilized by literature, the barbarian who sits be- 
fore us has the advantage of his European visiters in many outward particulars, 
in grace of attitude, richness of costume, and dignity of manners. He is generally 
in the lattera personification of mildness, gravity, and good humour. We ask our- 
selves, why should not we be able, like him, to leap at once the narrow boun- 
dary which separates this apparent placidity from the wildest excesses of vio- 
lence and crime? May not the outward gloss of civilization and humanity 
adhere as loosely to the Englishman as the Turk? One answer of general 
application may be given—that we have been nurtured under that Christian 


Its population must amount to some thousands; and I had seen no | 
| some it must possess, though they may not outweigh its evils.) It is not 


dispensation which embraces in its insensible influence even those who reject 
its evidences. And yet the time is not long gone by when, in the gime of 
English politics, heads of the statesmen players were the stake. I really know, 
however, no other security against a sudden orientalization of our habits. 

As we departed from the Emir’s presence, we were pleased with the spectacle 
of the procession of two of his sons on their way to their morning visit to their 
father; which, I was told, they never omitted. There is something always 
agreeable in these acts of adult respect and attention to age; and I rather fear 
we see less of them in England than not only in the East, but in France or 
elsewhere. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED, 
From January 20th to January 26th. 
Booxs. 

Travels in New Zealand; with Contributions to the Geography, Geo- 
logy, Botany, and Natural History of that Country. By Ernesr 
Dierrensacu, M.D., late Naturalist to the New Zealand Company. 
In two volumes. 

New Holland; its Colonization, Productions, and Resources, with Ob- 
servations on the relations subsisting with Great Britain. By 
Tuomas Bartrertt, Assistant-Surgeon, Fifty-first Light Infantry. 

{ This is a book against New Holland. It is not a comprehensive view, point- 
ing out the natural disadvantages peculiar to the country, and the hardships 
and privations which all first settlers in any place ought to prepare for, but at 
the same time pointing out the class of persons to whom emigration is adapted, 
and showing what peculiar advantages New Holland possesses as a set-off, (for 





| even the more limited judgment of a fairly-disposed practical man, whose 


Besides the population of | 











experience, whilst it acquaints him with minor inconveniences which only 
experience can develop, enables him also to point out the manner in which the 
theoretical or paper-looking evil is diminished. New Holland, its Colonization 
and Resources, is a “dead set” at the country; the aim being to show that it 
is by nature unfitted for colonization, and consequently for emigration. But, 
like witnesses of a certain stamp, Mr. BarTLETT “ proves too much.” If we 
took his statements without qualification, or rather without the other side of 
the question, New Holland—not merely New South Wales, South Australia, 
and Swan River, but the whole continent—is almost unfitted to support life, and 
never could have permitted communities to increase in wealth, and, as the 
author himself admits, in population, notwithstanding the paucity of females 
in the penal settlements. In saying this, we do not intend to imply that Mr. 
Bartuerr is advancing falsehoods ; but, either wilfully or unconsciously, he 
deduces whole conclusions from single cases, or omits all that would make 
against his views. 

The book is not a narrative of travels, nor is it a descriptive account of the 
Australian colonies. New Holland is aseries of disquisitions: the two opening 
chapters run a tilt against the different writers who have recommended colo- 
nization on the modern principles, especially Australian colonization : half- 
a-dozen chapters are then devoted to an inquiry into the general character and 
capabilities of the Australian settlements, with occasional allusion to a par- 
ticular colony. In the course of this investigation, some useful observations 
are made; some practical facts are stated, especially in relation to climate and 
disease ; and some useful hints are given to the intending emigrant (supposing 
anybody, after reading the book, resolute enough to emigrate at all): but the 
main conclusions of the work and its general character are such as we have 
stated. 

Whilst running a-muck against all modern plans of colonization—some, we 
may say all of which that have been reduced to practice, are going on pro- 
gressively—our censor, it should be observed, has a project of his own, or rather 
a scheme which is a great favourite with persons of his turn of mind and ex- 
tent of capacity ; he would improve the waste lands at home. } 

Church- Clavering ; or the Schoolmaster. By the Reverend W. GRESLEY, 

M.A., Prebendary of Lichfield. 

(The design of Church-Clavering is to indicate the views of Mr. GresuEY, 
and perhaps ofa section of Churchmen, as to education. With this view, the 
reader is pr.sented with the biography of “ a Schoolmaster.” Joseph Primer, 
the son of an old-fashioned clergyman of small means, narrowly escaped the 
“sin” of becoming a Dissenting minister, and exercising sacred functions 
“ without the laying-on of the hands of the Bishops”; but being saved from 
this dilemma, le is presented to the mastership of a small foundation-school. 
Church-Clavering consists of an account of his career; the story being 
made the vehicle for developing his modes of education and his views upon the 
subject. 

iibwieh dialogue predominates over incident, the book is pleasantly written, 
with an amiable feeling running throughout; and the views of education, as 
education, are sensible. But there are strange weaknesses of opinion, and an inca- 
pacity of apprehending the signs of the times, mixed up with the better things. 
Besides the sweeping charge of “ presumption ” and “ sin” brought against 
the Lutheran and Presbyterian Churches, as well as against all the ministers of 
the Protestant Dissenting sects, Mr. GResLey seems to hold that education is 
committed to the Church by right divine, and that, though the time of a fully- 
vccupied minister could not be spent in teaching, yet masters only ought to 
teach who are authorized by the Church. This, Mr. GRESLEY is aware, could 
not now be enforced; but he wishes to revive the practice of licensing school- 
masters by the Bishop, and confining the children of Churchmen to such 
schools. 

Papers of Regnault, Edited by WittraM be Bary. 3 : 
[ Notwithstanding the title, and a prefatory notice and conclusion affecting a 
sort of mystery about the author,—fashionable among young writers since the 
publication of “Thomas Little,”"—the Papers of Regnault is merely a volume of 
verses ; and better verses than might be expected from their silly heralding. 


| There is some imitation of Moore's earlier poems in the style; and they have 


the spirit, not of the Anacreontic, but of the would-be town-Anacreon : there 
is also a want of purpose in the drift, and of compactness in the structure of 
some of the best of the poems, which favourers may call the wildness of 
genius, but we call a want of skill and knowledge. Still, in spite of these 
faults, there is a freshness and buoyancy of manner, with something like poeti- 
cal spirit in the volume, that argues promise in the writer, when he shall 
have acquired juster views of life, and cultivated his art with greater care. 
But the Papers of Regnault will not attract notice, much less create reputa- 
tion; and if the author, as he intimates, has got a second series of the same 
kind ready, the best thing he can do is to burn them. ] 

Poetry for the Million, Edited by Peter Prigeins. 

the Sub- Editor. Second Series. 

[ An additional letter in doggrel verse, supposed to be written by Mr. WAKLEY 
to the editor of the first volume of Poetry for the Million. We do not clearly 
understand the scope of this brochure ; but so far as we can grasp it, it appears 
intended to ridicule the Finsbury M.P., both en passant and as regards the 
coming session. The jokes are flat ; sometimes so much so that the mind will 
not even take the trouble to try and perceive the meaning. Perhaps the best is 
the line, “Suisse has composed a work on morals.” It is strange that the 
author of College Life—if he is indeed the author—should publish such feeble 


flatness and fancy it satire. } 
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Church Poetry; or Christian Thoughts, in old and modern verse. 

[A little volume of well-selected devotional poetry, classified under some 
dogen heads according to the subject handled—as Rules and Lessons for 
Life, the Church and her Ordinances, Prayer and Praise. The object of the 
selector is to produce a collection designed for members of the Anglican Church, 
and conveying no sentiments in opposition to her doctrines. The collection is 
made up from both ancient and modern writers, perhaps the older predomi- 
nating, with a sprinkling of original poems, of which those by S. R., though 
not high poetry, are worthy of commendation. The index of authors is cu- 
rious for its suggestion : perhaps no other church, certainly no other nation, 
can show such a list of sericus poets, as respects intellect, character, and 
various station. ] 

Hymns on the Cutechism. 

[Seme thirty hymns on themes taken from the Catechism, versified with a 
view of impressing its leading points on the minds of children. The deficiency 
of the book, in the object it aims at, lies in its want of directness and plainness. 
The text is expanded without being lucidly illustrated. j 

Gleanings in Natural History. By Epwarp Jessr, 
Majesty’s Parks and Palaces. 

(A new edition of Mr. JessE’s Gleanings; the most charming of all his works, 
because they are the most fresh, original, and con amore in their spirit. The 
different series are here compressed into a single volume, by means of stoutness in 
bulk, compactness in printing, and some abridgment, which does not, however, 
seem to affect the style. The book is handsomely got up, and will form an 
agreeable work to many besides school boys and girls, if they have not already 
got the Gleanings in Natural History.) : 

Universal Directory. Annuaire Général du Commerce et de I’Industrie, 
de la Magistrature, et de Administration; ou Almanach des 500,000 
adresses. Publié par Finmin Dipor Fréres, Imprimeurs-Libraires de 
l'Institut de France. 1843, Sixiéme année de la publication. 

[ This is a model of Directories, as regards comprebensiveness, completeness, 
and arrangement ; we have no publication in this country to compare with it : 
the Edinburgh Almanack approaches nearest to it in point of the fulness and 
variety of its information, but is of a more local character; and our Post office 
Directory, improved as it is, would form but a section of such a work as the 
French Annuaire. The great superiority of this Directory over any other that 
we have met with consists in the substantive nature of its information: it is 
not made up of lists of names merely, it is a catalogue raisonnée of matters. 
For instance, in the portion answering to our Court Kalendar, besides the 
names of ministers, secretaries, and officers, are the details of the adminis- 
tration of each bureau; the matters cognizant by the different tribunals, 
and the extent of their jurisdictions: and in the Directory, not only are 
the trades and professions of all the residents of Paris mentioned, but the 
principal works of authors, artists, composers, and the particular description 
of articles sold or manufactured at the shops, and the classification 
of trades includes even “ aérostats.” The precise objects of the several 
learned societies and charitable institutions, of trading and insurance com- 
panies, and the class of performances and prices of the theatres and other 
places of amusement, are stated; the nature, extent, and price of the various 
periodicals and journals; and the particulars of conveyances by land and 
water include the times of arrival and the places where they stop, with the 
fares to each. The Directory embraces not only Paris, but the whole of 
France; and in addition to the French colonies, includes the principal capitals 
and ports of the world. Some statistics of foreign countries as well as those of 
the several departments of France are likewise given. ] 

The Ladies’, Handbook of Baby-Linen: containing plain and ample in- 
structions for the preparation of an infant’s wardrobe. By the Author 
of “ The Ladies’ Handbook of Fancy Needlework,” &c. 

SERIALS. 

Life in Mexico, during a Residence of two years in that country. By 
Madame C DE LA B——. With a Preface, by W. H. Prescorr, 
Author of “ The History of Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain.’’ Part I. 
(Foreign Library.) 
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PERIODICALS. 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Nos. CX XII. and CX XIII. 

PicroriaL InLustRATIONS AND PRInNTs. 

Abbotsford Edition of the Waverley Novels, Part XX. 

PAMPHLETS. 

Observations on the proposed Dismemberment of the Northern Circuit, and 
the Rearrangement of all the Circuits throughout England. 

England und China ; their future duty, interest, and safety. Ina Letter 
to the Right Honourable Sir R. Peel, Bart.,&c. By an Englishman. 

Remarks on the Present Position of Joint Stock Banks. By Tuomas 
P. BADNALL, Esq. 

Suggestions submitted to the Legislature for putting an end to all Private 
Trusts, and for establishing a General Court of Trusts for the due 
administration of trust property. By Epwarp Cooke, Esq., of the 
Middle Temple, Barrister-at- Law 

No Sliding Scales but the Scales of Justice; an Essay on the Law of 
Wages. By Hamer STANSFELD. 


FINE ARTS. 
THE XANTHIAN MARBLES. 

Tue British Museum now presents fresh attractions to the lovers of 
art: it has been recently enriched with a most valuable addition to its 
collection of antique sculpture, consisting of numerous fragments of 
friezes with bas-reliefs, several statues, and a curious sculptured tomb. 
The tomb, three or four of the least mutilated statues, and a few frag- 
ments of the friezes, are placed in the vestibule leading to the Elgin 
Gallery ; the rest will be brought up from the vaults below, cleaned, and 
put together, as quickly as may be. These interesting relics of ancient 
art were discovered by Mr. FELLowEs among the ruins of the city of 
Xanthus, the capital of ancient Lycia, in Asia Minor; and it is to the 
perseverance of this gentleman that the Museum is indebted for the 
possession of these treasures, which have been acquired at little or no 
expense to the country. ‘They are among the earliest works of Greek 
art, of prior date to those of the Phidian cera, and of various styles and 
degrees of excellence; some few approximating to the Persepolitan 
character, while the major part are inferior only to the sculptures of 
the Parthenon. They supply the evidences that were wanting to show 
that the perfection of Greek sculpture, as manifested in the Elgin 
Marbles, was attained progressively, and had its origin in Asia Minor: 
in short, they may be said to constitute the link connecting Persian 
with Athenian art, and to furnish materials for a new and important 
chapter in the history of sculpture. 

From Mr. FeLLowes’s narrative of the circumstances attending his 
discovery of the Xanthian Marbles, their acquisition and transmission to 
England—which incidentally exposes the negligence, indifference, and 
perverseness of some of the Government officials, whose duty it was to 
lend him every assistance—we glean the following particulars. ‘ The 














object of the expedition was the bringing away the bas-reliefs repre- 
senting the legend of the Daughters of King Pandarus, which were 
around a stele, or high square monument, which we called the ‘ Harpy 
Tomb’; the beautiful Gothie-shaped tomb having chariots and horses 
sculptured upon its top, which we called the ‘ Horse Tomb’; and some 
three or fourfragmentsof sculpture built into the walls. These were the 
specified visible objects we sought to remove; but I expected to find 
much more, and I was not mistaken.’ 

The blocks of marble of which the “ Horse Tomb” was composed 
were so heavy that it was necessary to saw them previously to their 
removal; but the stone-sawyers sent from Malta arrived so late in the 
warm season that malaria rendered it impossible for the sailors to re- 
main in the country, and this monument of “striking beauty ” was left 
behind. The bas-reliefs of the “ Harpy Tomb,” being less ponderous, 
were brought away entire; and they form the most curious and ancient 
portion of the marbles, Mr, FELLowes thus describes this extraordinary 
sarcophagus— 

* The Harpy Tomb consisted of a square shaft in one block, weighing about 
eighty tons; its height seventeen feet ; placed upon a base rising on one side six 
fect from the ground, on the other but little above the present level of the 
earth. Around the sides of the top of the shaft were ranged the bas-reliefs 
in white marble, about three feet three inches high: upon these rested a cap- 
stone, apparently a series of stones, one projecting over the other; but these 
are cut in one block, probably fifteen to twenty tons in weight. Within the 
top of the shaft was hollowed out a chamber, which, with the bas-relief sides, 
was seven feet six inches high, and seven feet square. This singular chamber 
had been probably in the early ages of Christianity the cell of an anchoret, 
perhaps a disciple of Simeon Stylites, whose name he derived from his habita- 
tion, which I believe we have generally translated as meaning a column; but 
the form now in question is undoubtedly a stele, as a similar monument close 
by is so called in its inscription. ‘The traces of the religious paintings and 
monogranis of this holy man still remain upon the backs of the marble of the 
bas-relicfs.” 

This marble chamber, ornamented on the outside with bas-reliefs, is 
a prominent object of attention inthe Museum. It is completely covered 
with sculptures, excepting a square aperture, through which perhaps 
the bodies were intreduced. At each corner is a harpy, bearing in her 
claws one of the four infant daughters of King Pandarus, who, accord- 
ing to the legend, were carried away, while a fifth is left behind. On 
one side is seated Venus, distinguished by the swan’s head on her chair- 
back, smelling a lotus-flower, and holding a pomegrante in her hand; 
the three Graces stand before her, one of them holding a mantle; on 
the other sides, Jupiter, Juno, Neptune, and other deities, may be recog- 
nized by their attributes. The character of the sculpture is what might 
be called Greco-Persian : the figures are in profile, but the eyes are 
full-front ; the feet are close together, and shod with Persida slippers ; 
and Venus holds the flower in a similar manner to the ladies in the 
Egyptian paintings. The long crisped tresses, and the folds of the 
drapery are in the early Greek style; and there are throughout indica- 
tions of that germ of elegance which was developed in such luxuriant 
grace and beauty in succeeding ages. The date assigned to this monu- 
ment is 740 B.C. There are also some fragments of an equally re- 
mote date, if not earlier: part of a frieze, in particular, representing 
figures clad in Asiatic costume, with loose trousers, Persian caps and 
beards; one of them having a pair of trousers and slippers, all of a piece 
over his arm. ‘The sloping direction of these figures, and the style of 
art prove them to be of a primitive Asiatie character. 

A line of demarcation, as regards both style and locality, separates 
these specimens of Lycian art from those executed by the Greeks, after 
their conquest of Xanthus: Mr. FELLowEs thus discriminates between 
them. 

“ On the Acropolis, which must have formed the city of the earliest inhabi- 
tants, were found all the works of a peculiar Eastern character—the works of 
the Troes and of the Tramele. The cemeteries of these peoples are marked as 
theirs, by their formation, by being generally cut in the rock, by their sculp- 
ture, and the characters of the inscriptions: these tombs are principally in 
the rocky cliffs to the south-east. The city, built in the manner of the Greeks, 
seems to have been added to that of the early people; but its style of building 
does not appear to have extended over the old Acropolis. In this Greek-built 
district, the sculpture and inscriptions are Greek ; and, from the subjects of the 
bas-reliefs, the place must have contained buildings with friezes, representing 
the capture of the early city ; so accurately illustrating the description given in 
Herodotus, that 1 could almost fancy that the neighbouring historian had writ- 
ten his history from this frieze, commemorating an event which happened 
about a century before his era. The cemeteries of this people are very exten- 
sive, spreading for two miles towards the south-east of the city, and also on 
the western side of the river. All these are sarcophagi, bearing Greek inscrip- 
tions. ‘These cities, we read, were conquered by Brutus, and the description 
of the capture is fully borne oat by the present position of the walls, The 
Roman conqueror appears to have destroyed most of the buildings of the city, 
which must have been crowded with temples and public edifices. The mate- 
rials of these, with reversed capitals, cornices, inscriptions, and even statues, 
now form walls of fortifications to all the surrounding heights, and mostly built 
with cement: these range over an extent of some miles in circuit. I have 
found no Roman tombs or inscriptions, nor have I seen any sculpture or art of 
that people, excepting the piling together of walls.” 

The frieze here alluded to presents a lively and graphic picture of the 
taking of the city by the Greeks: the towers and other buildings are 
seen, in a kind of rude perspective, rising above the walls, which have 
semioval battlements at intervals; and from the watch-towers are seen 
the heads of the sentinels: next are seen the besieged sallying out, 
armed with shields and helmets, but with each a stone in his hand; 
while the women are shrieking and tearing their hair in the background: 
a third fragment represents the besiegers scaling the walls with ladders ; 
two soldiers crouched down are holding a ladder which others climb. 
The action of all the figures is full of life and nature, and the execution 
is remarkable for finish and close attention to minutiz: for instance, the 
details of the costumes and armour are represented with the utmost ex- 
actness, even to the strain on the leathern handles of the circular 
shields; and the curtain-shield—the lower half having drapery at- 
tached to it—is frequently visible. One fragment representing a 
monareh seated under a parasol in a commanding attitude, with one 
hand raised as if speaking vehemently, is conjectured to be the con- 
queror judging the prisoners—some of whom, their hands bound 
behind them, and tied together in a string, are led by a soldier: 
but the Asiatic character of his costume, and the parasol, proclaim 
him to be the native sovereign; and the two bearded sages before 
him, clad in a sort of toga, are evidently not prisoners. Other bas-reliefs 
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represent a procession of men bearing offerings to a temple; a party of 
soldiers marching quickly—as the strides of their legs, and other ap- 
pearances of rapid movement, indicate. 

These are all of comparatively small dimensions, about eighteen 
inches high; but there are others with horses and chariots, nearly 
twice that height, almost as large as the Elgin frieze: the style of 
these more nearly resembles that of the sculptures of the Parthenon, 
and inmany instances excels some of them, The horses are more strictly 
natural, and more delicately finished ; they are also distinguished from 
the horses of the Parthenon frieze by the top-knot, the tails bound 
with riband, and the collar to which the traces of the chariot are at- 
tached. Another peculiarity of these bas-reliefs is, that the figures 
project diagonally from the background, which is hollowed slightly : 
stronger effects of light and shade are thus produccd than those in the 
Elgin freize, where the surface of the relief is parallel to the ground. 
There is a a flatness of surface in the parts of these figures, that is a cha- 
racteristic of the Persepolitan sculptures ; to which, however, they have 
no other resemblance. Not only the action, but the expression of these 
groups of combatants is admirable: one figure of a man thrusting his 
sword into the body of a woman, who is writhing at his feet with agony 
and horror, has a frightfu! intensity of purpose. One or two fragments 
with fowls sculptured on them are remarkable for the truth to nature com- 
bined with massive simplicity and elegance: there is a cock with his hens, 
as gallant a chanticleer as ever crowed defiance from an English dung- 
hill, chiselled in a style that excites the admiration of sculptors. 
The statues are unfortunately headless, and otherwise mutilated; but 
sufficient remains of them to display the fine qualities, both of design 
and execution, that distinguish these as immediately antecedent to those 
of the Phidian era. The three most striking are female figu:es some- 
what smaller than life, clothed in ample garments of thin texture, which 
are blown back, showing the lineaments of the form in front: the 
appearance of lightness and fluttering motion in their drapery is repre- 
sented with surprising skill and boldness; the deep hollows in the 
lesser folds, the bellying of the larger masses, and the rippling surface 
of the full transparent apparel, are imitated with a degree of refine- 
ment only inferior to that exhibited in the female: figures on the pedi- 
ment of the Parthenon. Compared with them, the Greek sculptures of 
Xanthus are as a fresh and vigorous sketch to the finished picture: the 
limbs are round, fleshy, and delicately modelled ; and though the extre- 
mities are almost all broken off, the hand which is visible grasping the 
loose searf that floats in the breeze, and partly hidden by its folds, shows 
tthe attention paid to minute points of nature. The action and costume of 
these figures are similar to that of the standing figure, called Victory, in 
the pediment of the Parthenon ; the fragment at her back being evidently 
apiece of flying drapery: like the Elgin Marbles, too, the Xanthian statues 
are remarkable for the finish bestowed on parts not visible ; the loose folds 
of the tunic overhanging the girdle at the back being “undercut” to 
an extent that is a wonderment to modern sculptors. There are drill- 








holes on the ankles and insteps, indicating that bronze sandals origi- | 


nally adorned them. An oblong block of gray granite, carved with a 
lion’s head at each end, the square between serving as a pedestal 
for a sphynx, is noticeable from the circumstance of a monument pre- 
cisely similar appearing above the walls in the bas-relief of the ancient 
city: the Persian lion, too, figures on more than one stone; the conical 
cap is frequently intermixed with the Greek helmet; and in one in- 


stance the skull-cap is pointed, though surmounted with the semi- | 


circular crest. 
The sculptures are mostly of Parian marble, and the greater portion 
are as fresh as when they first came from the chisel ; even the statues, 


mutilated as they are, yet preserve the finish?of their surfaces, which | 


Same have aatered fron “The Landsturm” is a bold and martial strain of poetry and music, 


is not the case with those of the Parthenon. 
exposure to the weather; but those which were built up in the walls by 
the Romans, or had been protected by the superincumbent masses of 
Tuins, are in a very perfect state. Several fine fragments were found in 
two dry cisterns at each angle of the Temple, and others were em- 
bedded in the soil. 

We have been content to point out the most obvious characteristics of 
the Xanthian Marbles, as they struck us from the hasty glance we 
were enabled to take of them iu the dimly-lighted vaults, where many 
of them yet remain: when they shall have been cleaned, arranged, and 
placed in a good light, they will afford interesting data for the archxo- 
logist and valuable studies for the artist. Then will be apparent how 
much is wanting to complete the series of the four or five different 
friezes, and the groups on the pediments; and then also will regret at 
the comparative fewness of the fragments, and their mutilated condition, 
give rise to feelings of indignation at the apathy of the authorities, 
who have been content to scratch the surface of the mine of treasure 
discovered by Mr. FeLtowes, and bring away a handful of its precious 
contents, leaving it to other countries to excavate its riches. Some idea 
of the extent of these hitherto hidden stores of antique sculpture may 
be formed from the fact, that the fragments brought away were found 
in one spot, about a quarter of a mile in extent: this was so far 
from being exhausted, that Mr. Fettowes only devoted a few days to 
the work of exploration; for, says he, “ it was tantalizing to seek 
about for objects which we should not be able to dig out or remove.” 
The ruins of Xanthus alone would stock a museum ; and Mr. FELLowEs 
discovered “ thirteen other cities, each containing works of ancient 
art.” The sculptures in them may be had for the asking; yet nothing 
is done. The very fragments now in the Museum might have still 
Temained buried, had not Mr. FELLowes gone to Constantinople him- 
self, obtained the firman, and provided funds to defray the expenses of 
removing them. So long back as the spring of 1839 had Lord Pat- 
MERSTON been applied to by the Trustees of the British Museum, at Mr. 
FELLOWEs’s urgent request, to procure the Sultan’s permission for the 
removal of the marbles: anticipating this, Mr. FeLLowes visited 
Lycia again in the autumn of that year, and wrote to Lord Pon- 
SonBy from Smyrna, urging the importance of obtaining the firman ; 
Lord Ponsonby only then applied for it, but in vain. It was not 
till October 1841 that the Trustees of the Museum received infor- 
mation that the firman was obtained, and in the hands of the 
British Consul at Smyrna: Mr. Fetiowes started, at thirty-six hours’ 
Notice, to superintend the operations; when, on his arrival at Smyrna, 
the document, styled by Lord Ponsonsy “ the necessary firman, ” 
turned out to be two letters six months old, of not the slightest 
use or authority. Nor did the hindrances stop here: for want of proper 


boats, tackle, and assistance, and that prompt and cordial cooperation 
which might have been expected from Captain Graves—who com- 
manded the Beacon, the vessel ordered to bring away the marbles—only 
eighty tons weight were removed, when eight hundred might as well 
have been secured; and one of the rarest monuments was left behind. 
Nor was this all: the sculptures, which had been carefully packed in 
cases, were opened at Malta, and pitched down into the hold of the 
vessel that brought them to England, like so much ballast: the marks 
of abrasion and stains of dirt are yet visible on many; and in one in- 
stance a Grecian hero bears on his shield the initials of some British 
sailor scratched deeply with a knife. All things considered, however, 
it is matter for congratulation that they reached England with so little 
damage—or even got here at all. 


MUSIC. 
Mass in D. By Joun LopGe Evrertoy, Esq. 

Mr. Lopce (who has lately taken the additional name of ELLERTON) 
has long been distinguished as an amateur of extraordinary talents and 
attainments. The Mass before us is a work of a more ambitious cha- 
racter than any of his previous productions with which we are ac- 
quainted. It is a composition of great ability, and everywhere bears 
marks of the accomplished artist; but belongs to a school of ecclesias- 
tical music which we cannot consider a good one, notwithstanding the 
illustrious names belonging to it. The author has taken as his models 
the Masses of Haypn and Mozart; which, however masterly and 
beautiful, have little of the grave solemnity and massive grandeur that 
characterize the sacred strains of the old masters, not only of Italy and 
Germany, but of our own country. In the masses of the great modern 
composers we have mentioned, there are profoundly elaborated choral 
fugues, and slow movements of exquisite beauty; but the prevailing 
style of the music is florid, theatrical, occasionally gay, and often 
boisterously familiar. Now, all this is just what may be said of Mr. 
ELLERTON’s Mass. It contains beautiful air, excellent harmony, and 
Jearned counterpoint. Two of the choral movements in particular, the 
“Cum Spiritu Sancto” and “ Pleni sunt coli,” are well-worked and 
effective fugues ; and the whole Mass is perfectly fitted for performance 
in those Roman Catholic places of worship to which people flock, as to 
a theatre or concert-room, to be entertained with fine music. 





Lyrics for Music. By S. M. Hivos, Esq. 

This is a smal! but singularly eiegant collection cf lyrical poetry, 
united to music of a similar character. The author, we understand, is 
an amateur, who though deeply engaged in the duties and cares of im- 
portant publie functions, solaces his “* hours of ease” wit! the pursuits 
of literature and the fine arts. The publication contains six Songs, 
written to popular melodies of various countries; of which the accent, 
expression, and rhythmical peculiarities, have been preserved in a man- 
ner showing that the poet is alsoa musician. There is a classical air 
about some of the verses, which speaks of accomplished scholarship ; 
and a delicacy of thought and expression, which reminds us of Tnomas 
Moore; as in the following little song, which is united to a charming 
French melody— 

“We part, but soon again to meet— 
Right soon, with cheerful hearts and true. 
Welcome is sweeter, yet is sweet 
This faithful, fond adieu, adieu! 
Thy sunny smile, when present, cheers ; 
But there’s a moonlight memory too, 
The night of absence that endears ;— 

Adieu, adieu!” 


breathing the soul of Korner. The ‘* Turkoman Song” is full of cha- 
racter ; and the poet has not been less happy in seizing its wild and free 
spirit than in accommodating its singular rhythm to a very elegant 
English metre. ‘ First Forgetting” is one of those little bits of simple 
pathos which go at once to the heart: it is, we think, the gem of the 
collection. 

The pianoforte accompaniment to the melodies is (what such things 
ought to be) perfectly easy, simple, and unpretending; calculated to 
support the voice, without in the slightest degree interfering with it, or 
distracting the attention of the listener. 

EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrivep—At Gravesend, Jan. 22d, Sarah Botsford, Wallace, from Singapore; 25d 
British Sovereigu, Cow; and Cleopatra, Early, from China; 24th, Royal Saxon, 
Crawford, from China; Lucretia, Headberry, from Singapore; Martin Luther, Severn; 
and Emily Greaves, from Calcutta; aud sir H. Parnell, Crockett, from Mauritius; 
25th, Bombay, Furley, from China; Imaum of Muscat, Riches, from Ceylon; and 
Thomas Blyth, Hay, from Mauritius; 26th, East London, Lewis, from Bombay; and 
Leguan, Brown, from Mauritius. Off Deal, Jan. 26th, Washington, Walker, from Cal- 
cutta. At Cowes, Jan. 21,8 John Witts, Donovon, from Mauritius. At Plymouth, 
jan. 20th, Olive Branch, Thompson, from Calcutta. Off Ditto, Jan. 26th, 
Samarang, Robertson, from Madras. At Bristol, Jan. 25th, Science, Rowlaud, 
from Calcutta At Liverpool, Jan. 22d, Jupiter, Rose, from Moulmein; Ino, 
Whelan; Helen, Boaz; Patriot Queen, Hoodless; and Henry Duncan, Holt, 
from Calcutta. In the Clyde, Jan. 23d Akbar, Arkley, from Mauritius. At Dun- 
dee, Jan. 18th, Thetis, White, from Calcutta, At St. Helena, Dec. 12th, Selma, 
Luckie; Juliet, Alexander; and Ayrshire, Barker, from Calcutta. At the Cape of 
Good Hope, previous to Dec. 18th, John Bibby, Cawkett; and Muscat, Wright, from 
London. Protomelia, M‘Diarmind, from Neweastle. Malcolm, Turner, from Singa- 
sore. Fortitude, Hutton, from Manilla. Guisachan, Every, from Calcutta. George 
M‘Leod, Murdock; Timaudra. Skinner; and Swiftsure, Thyack, from Mauritius. At 
Mauritius, Nov. lst, Edward Robinson, Parsons, from Shields. : 

SarLep.—From Gravesend, Jan. 26th, Arundel, Richardsou, for Hong-kong, From 
Liverpool, Jau. 20th, Thomas Lee, Woof, for Singapore ; and Chatham, Gifford, for 
Calcutta. Qlst, Nautilus, Gibson, for China; and Universe, Ritchie, for Bombay. 

Satrurpay Mornine. —Arrived--Off Falmouth, Juliet, Alexander, from Calcutta, 
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MILITARY GAZETTE. 

Orrice of Oxpnance, Jan. 23.—Royal Regt. of Artillery—To be Second Lieuts.— 
Geut. Cadet E. B. Hamley, vice Haultain, promoted; Gent. Cadet G. T. Field, vice 
Cooper, promoted; Gent. Cadet A. C. Pigou, vice Lawrenee, promoted; Gent. Cadet 
D. M. Fraser, vice Wilson, promoted; Gent. Cadet J.D. Telfer, vice F. 3 Travers, 
promoted; Gent. Cadet C. J. Strange, vie M. C. Dixon, promoted; Gent. Cadet R. 
Gregory, vice Thorndike, promoted; Gent. Cadet H. P. Newton, vice Rogers, pro- 
moted; Gent. Cadet A. C. Gleig, vice Turner, promoted; Gent. Cadet C, Frye, vice 
Fitzroy, promoted; Gent. Cadet the Hon, W. C. Yelverton, vice Fisher, promoted ; 
Gent. Catet G. H. Vesey, vice Dauce, resigned; Geut. Cadet F. C. Standish, vice 
3urrell, promoted. ¢ : y 
, Corps Or Royal Engineers—To be Second Lieuts.: Gent. Cadet F. H. Rich, vice 
Gallwey, promoted; Gent. Cadet F. R. Chesuey, vice Miller, pr »moted; Gent. Cadet 
T. A. L. Murray, vice Cragie, promoted. 

War-orrice, Jan. 27.—5th Regt. Drag. Guards— . 
pay Unattached, to be Capt. vice W. B. Knipe, who exchanges; Lieut. A. 











Capt. R. G. A. Levinge, from half- 
R. Hamilton, 
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to be Capt. by purchase, vice Levinge, who retires; Cornet J. Fort, to be Lieut. by 
urchase, vice Hamilton; R. H. P. Crawford, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice 

‘ort. Coldstream Regt. of Foot Guards—Ensign and Lieut. M. E. Tierney, to be 
Lieut. and Capt. by purchase, vice the Hou L. Hope, who retires; Ensign W. C. 
Lyon, from the 92d Foot, to be Ensignand Lieut. by purchase, vice Tierney. 9th 
Foot — Geut. Cadet G. F. A. Walker, from the Royal Military College, to be Ensigu, 
without purchase, vice Hinxman, appointed to the 13th Foot. 55th Foot—Gent, 
Cadet J. J. Gordon, from the Royal Military College, to be Ensign, without purchase, 
vice Egan, promoted. 58th Foot - Lieut. J. P. Mayers, to be Capt. by purchase, vice 
Hill, who retires; Ensign C. S. J. S. Herbert, to be Lieut. by purchase. vice Mayers ; 
C. Garsting, Geut. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Herbert. 87th Foot—Gent. Cadet 
H. G. R. Robinson, from the Royal Military College, to be Eusigu, without purchase, 
vice Humphreys, deceased. 88th Foot—Capt. J. Gould, from half-pay Unattached, to 
be Capt. vice Brevet Major W. Elliott, who exchanges. 91st Foot—Lieut, E. W. Jen- 
nings, to be Adjutant, vice Brown, who resigns the Adjutancy only. 

Rifle Brigade—Capt. ©. Rees, from half-pay 53d F.ot, to be Capt. without pur- 
chase, vice Smith, deceased; Licut. A. S. Murray t» be Capt. by purchase, vice Rees, 
who retires ; Second Lieut. the Hon. E. F. N. Fane to be First Lieut. by purchase, vice 
Murray; H. E. Addington, Gent. to be Second Lieut. by purchase, vice Faue. 

Royal Malta Fencible Regiment —L. Bernard, M.D. to be Assist.-surg. vice Camel- 
leri. deceased. 

Brevet—Capt. C. Rees, of the Rifle Brigade, to be Major in the Army; Captain J. 
Gould, of the #8th Fuot, to be Major in the Army. 

Hospital Staff—J. Dickson, Gent. to be Assist.-Surg. to the Forces, vice Bird, 
deceased, 

Memvrandum—The exchange between Lieut. Greenwood of the 31st Foot, and Lieut. 
Money, of the 34th Foot, which took place on the 5th August 1842, has been cancelled: 
the half pay of Lieut. J. Corrigan of the 74th Foot has been cancelled, from Ist July 
1842, he having accepted a commuted allowance. 

Erratum in the Gazette of the 20th instant--For Lieut. W. Saunders, from the 53th 
Foot, to be Lieut. in the 67ih Regiment, vice Simmons, who exchanges, read Lieut. J. 
W. Saunders, from the 58th Foot, to be Lieut. in the 76th Foot, vice Simmons, who 
exchanges. 


YATImM 
COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, Jan, 24. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

H. and M. A. Shaweross, Gorlon, Lancashire, publicans—Dugard and Winder, 
Rogby, grocers— Payne and Melling, Liverpool, mathematical-instrument dealers— 
Wilde and Alexander, Basiug Lane, bisenit-dealers— Mansell and Kayns, Malmsbury, 
anctioneers—Tate and Dawson, Tewkesbury, surgeous—Kempster and Joues, Liver- 
pool, timber-merchants— Davies aud Dodd, Leicester Square, tailors— Palmers and 
Co. London; as far as regards G. and G. Palmer—Hawkin aud Wing, Kivgston-upon- 
Holl, seed-crushers—Myers and Marsland, Leeds, dyers—J. and S. Matthews, New- 
gate Market, meat-salesmen—Forward aud Shaw, Skinner Street, City, curriers— 
Gooch and Co. Chelmsford, smiths—-Ha!l and Potterill, Kingston-upon-Hull, commis- 
sion-gents— Martyn and Broom, Ingram Court tea-ageuts— S.A. and W. Wyllie, Con- 
duit Street, tailors— Norton and Bennett, Trimley St. Martin, Suffolk, brickmakers— 
Gledhill aud Rubinson, Halifax, dyers— Nichols aud Co. Manchester, warehousemen ; 
as far as regards Yates— Riles and Webb, Bishopsgate Street Without, woolleadrapers 
—Leeming and Taylr, Manchester, haberdashers—J. and J. Lea, Liverpool, wine- 
merchants— Miles aud Clark, Liverpool, drapers—Urry aud Smith, Blackman Street, 
groceis—Morley avd Co. Sunderland, iron merchants; as far as regards Morley— 
Beardshaw and Co. Sheffield, fileemakers— Wright and Co. Bridge Street, Lambeth, 
coach-makers; as far as regards W. Wright senior—Smith and Stradling, Liverpool, 
tailurs—Hoole and Co. Salford, cotton-spinners— Nicholson and Hicks, Cooper’s Row, 
Crutchedfriars, wine-merchants—S. and J. Papineau, Mark Lane, stationers—White 
and Ferguson, Cannon Row, timber-merchants—G, and M. Haigh, Huddersfield, 
woollen-cloth manufacturers—Woodward and Gaudell, Skinner Street, City, carpet- 
manutacturers—Sison and Aughtie, Three Crown Square, money-lenders. 

BanKRUFTS. 

Bear, Joun, Ramsgate, draper, to surrender Feb. 3, March 7: solicitors, Messrs. 
Reed and Shaw, Friday Street; official assignee, Mr. Green, Aldermanbury. 

Crarxson, Toomas Cuar.es, Commercial Road, Lambeth, tanner, Jau. 31, March 
2: solicitor, Mr. Lloyd, Cheapside; official assignee, Mr. Graham, Basinghall Street. 

Eyre, Taomas, Gainsborough, corn-merehant, Feb. 6, March 3; solicitor, Mr. Scott, 
Lincoln's Inu Fields ; and Mr, Plaskitt, Gainsborough; official assignee, Mr. Fieeman, 
Leeds. 

Jones, THomas, Liverpool, coal dealer, Jan.31, Feb. 17: solicitors, Messrs. Gregory 
and Co. Bedford Row; and Messrs. Woodcock and Part, Wigen; official assiguee, Mr. 
Bira, Liverpool. 

Loneastarr, ABRAHAM, Roughton, Lincolnshire, auctioneer, Feb. 7, 28: solicitor, Mr. 
Wallesby, Horncastle; official assignee, Mr. Hope, Leeds. 

Luatety, Joun, Kirby Fleetham with Fencote, Yorkshire, brewer, Feb. 10,27: so- 
liciturs, Mr. Prest, Masham; and Mr. Bond, Leeds; official assignee, Mr. Young, Leeds. 

Matruews, Artuur, Robertsbrige, Sussex, apothecary, Feb. 3. March 1; solicltors, 
Messrs. Keddel! and Co. Lime Street; official assignee, Mr. Lackingtou, Coleman 
Street Buildings. 

Parker, Huou and Co. Sheffield, bankers, Feb. 15, 17, March 1, 8, 15: solicitor, 
Mr. Smith, Sheffield; official assignee, Mr. Freeman, Leeds. 

Pattison, Joun, Bridlington Quay, Yorkshire, saddler, Feb. 9, 28: solicitors, Mr. 
Barnett, Walsall; aud Mr. Blackburn, Leeds; official assignee, Mr. Fearne, Leeds. 

P. wer, Joun, and Wavace Joun, Liverpool, merchants, Feb. 2, March 7: solicitors, 
Messrs. Norris and Co. Bartlett's Buildings; and Mr. Norris, Liverpool; official as- 
signee, Mr. Bird, Liverpool. 

Rosertson, James, Liverpool, merchant, Feb. 3, 28: solicitors, Mr. Brady, Staple 
Inn; and Mr. Carson, Liverpool ; official assiguee, Mr. Turner, Liverpool. 

Rose, Frevericx, Watton, Hertfordshire, iunkeeper, Jan. 31, March 7: solicitor, 
Mr. Smith, Barnard’s Iun; official assignee, Mr. Gibson, Basinghall Street. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Feb. 14, Cross, Mountuessing, Essex, grocer—Feb. 17, Stewart, Walworth, linen 
draper—Feb. 17, Coulsell, Gravesend, victualler— Feb. 14, Field, Benvett Street, St. 
James's, builder—Feb. 14, Richmond, Lime Street, merchant—Feb, 16, Chapman, 
Upyer Holloway, victualler-—-Feb, 16, Till, Moulsham, Essex, draper— Feb. 14, Hart 
aua Lewellin, Newgate Street, woollen-warehousemen—Feb. 16, Labatt, Mincing 
Lane, merchaut—Feb. 15, Guerrier, Winchester Place, Pentonville, bookseller—Feb, 
15, Howarth, Swaffham, wine-merchaut—Feb 14, Vicat, Nelson Place, Old Kent 
Road. lineudraper— Feb. 24, Vandergucht, Regent Street, silk-mercer— Feb. 17, G. B. 
and J. Highfield, Liverpool, merchants—Feb. 28, Allen, Porth Cawl, Glamorganshire, 
timber merchant—Feb. 20, Wood, Liverpool, optician—Feb. 16, Aird, East Herring- 
ton, Durham, cattle-salesman—Feb. 17, Austin, Manchester, coach-proprietor. 

CERTIFICATES, 

Feb. 16, Lewcombe, Newgate Market, carcase-butcher—Feb. 16, Ledge, Gerrard 
Street, bath-proprietor— Feb. 16, Wellvon, Cambridge, butcher—Feb. 14 Cole, Hamp- 
ton, Middlesex, inkeeper— Feb. 16, Oakiey and Wise, Poole, corn dealers— Feb. 24, 
James, Ross, Herefordshire, grocer—Feb. 15, Wood, Bagilt, Flintshire, chert-mer- 
chant—Feb. 2), Luscombe, Plymouth, maltster— Feb. 21,Cridland, Totness. saddler — 
Feb. 21, Green, Dartmouth, ship-builder—Feb. 20, Smith, Bath, brewer—Feb. 15, 
Leicester, Manchester, printer—Feb. 15, Janiou, Liverpool, merchant— Feb. 22, Os- 
burn, Leeds, wine merchant-- Feb, 15, Newstead, Mauchester, iron-founder—Feb. 15, 
Raleigh aud Co. Manchester, merchants - Feb. 15, Atherton, Manchester, glass manu- 
facturer— Feb, 16, Tennison, Manchester, victualler—Feb. 16, Tennant, Wigan, malt- 
ster— Feb. 17, Swift, Manchester. draper—Feb. 14, Howard, London Wall, looking- 
glass-manufacturer—Feb. 14, M'Key, Dublin, merchant—Feb. 14, Gatehouse, Chi- 
chester, brewer—Feb. 14, Barrett, Newcastle Place, Edgeware Koad, plumber— Feb. 
14, Benson, Darlington, Durham, grocer— Feb. 14 Gorsuch, Liverpoot, hotel-keeper 
—Feb. 14, Evans, Bristol, coach maker—Feb. 14, Milnes, Leeds, woolstapler—- Feb. 
14, Chapman, Upper Holloway, victualler—Feb. 14, Gilson, Bucklersbury. coffee- 
housekeeper—Feb. 14, Butler aud Co. Birmingham, iron-founders—Feb. 14, Matthews, 
Ledbury, Herefordshire, builder— Feb. 14, Buggs, Great Winchester Street, merchant 
Feb. 14. Nutter, Cambridge, miller— Feb. 14, Wilson, Aldermanbury, hosier—Feb. 14, 
Thorp, Manchester, merchant— Feb. 14, Wilkes, Shrewsbury, tailor. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
Apams, Wittram Edinburgh, glass and china merchant, Jun. 30, Feb. 14. 
Armsrrona@, Georoe, Edinburgh, merchant, Jan. 30, Feb. 20. 
Cent, Joun, Aberdeen, grocer, Jan, 30, Feb. 20. 
Crawrorp, Wiiu1am, Laverock Bank, Trinity, merchaut, Jan. 30, Feb. 20. 
Curnie, AnpREW, Irvine, rope and sail-maker, Jan. 28, Feb. 17. 
Dai ziet, Jonnston, Dingwall, writer, Jan. 31, Feb. 20. 
Kinxacpy, Witt1aM, Dundee, merchant, Jan 31, Feb. 27. 
Lirtu+ton, Danien, Edinburgh, uewspaper proprictor, Jan. 30, Feb. 21. 
Newson, THomas, Perth, baker, Feb. 21 aud 22. 
Rircute, Rosert, Green Style, Kildrummy, cattle dealer, Jan. 27, Feb. 17. 
Saute, WittiamM, Dumfiies, tallow-chaudler, Jan. 30, Feb. 20. 





Friday, Jan. 27. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Birrell and Wright, Liverpool, vinegar-manufacturers—Green aud Brown, Preston 
Crowmarsh, Oxfordshire, millers--W. and C. Faller, Ordnance Wharf, Lambeth, coal- 
merchants—J. and G. Kay, York, bootmakers—Palmers and Co. London; as far as 
regards G. and G. Palmer—S. and J, Shales, Stratford, Essex, tailors—Parry and 
Davies, Brecon, auctioneers—Franks and Bourne, Ketley, Shropshire, maltsters— 
Case and Co. Liverpool, manufacturers of earthenware—Frith and Lloyd, Union 
Street. Bishopsgate Street Without, manufacturers of British plait—W. and R. Hul- 
bert, Pickwick, Wiltshire, common-brewers—Woodfall and Ryder, Higher Grimsby, 
Lancashire, coal-getters—Clark and Co. Bishopwearmouth, linendrapers ; as far as 
rezards Harbottle—W. aud T. Grover, Tring Wharf, Hertfordshire, wharfingers— 
Simpson and Co. Leeds, tobacco: manufacturers; as far as regards J. Simpson— Court 
and Co. Oxford Street, ironmongers; as far as regards J. Court—Giles and Staples, 
Oxford, auctioneers—J. M. and R. B. Ingham, Leeds, innkeepers—Johnson and 
Aspinall, Liverpool, timber merchants—Addis and Green, Gloucester, painters— 
Oughterson and Co, Liverpool, brokers; as far as regards Oughterson— Nixon and 
Bell, Sloane Street, Chelsea, glass merchauts—Bateson and Co. Castleford, York- 
shire, potters; as far as regards J. Bateson—Crone aud Jackson, Birkenhead, 
cabinet-makers— Waddington and Co. Liverpool, merchants—Budden and Downton, 
Blanford Forum, Dorsetshire, bootmakers. 

DECLARATIONS OF INSOLVENCY UNDER THE NEW ACT. 

Armirace, Jamesjunior, Kelham Island Yorkshire, feoder-maker, 

ArmitaGce, Warrer, Mile Bridge, Liversedge, beer-seller. 

Bayty, Joan, Woolwich, shopman. 

Boast, Daviv, Phosnix Row, Blackfriars R ad. discount-agent. 

Dransrieip, James Jonrs, Cradley, Worcestershire, accountant, 

Emworr, Joun, Bradford, Yorkshire, woolsorter. 

Gitpert, WrLiiAm, Bland Street, Newington, out of employ. 

Haut, James, Oxford, journeyman plasterer, 

Laurence, Ropert Frencu, Charlgrove, Oxfordshire, clerk in holy orders, 

MarsHatt, THomas. Sheffield, Yorkshire, butcher. 

Parcevat, Anne, Halkin Terrace, Cadogan Place, milliner. 

Pirrman, Henry, Patriot Row, Bethnal Green, boot-maker. 

Rankin, Jonny, Choriton-upon- Medlock, baker, 

Townsenp, Joun, Great Barr, Staffordshire, farmer. 

Wivxins, Georae, St. Alban’s, Hertfordshire, coach-builder. 

BANKRUPTCY ENLARGED. 
Sarv1, Grovannt Battista, Duke Street, Portland Place, wine-merchant, March 25, 
BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 
Busby, Rosert, Wood Street, Bethnai Green, dairyman, 
BANKRUPTS, 

Bancrort, Joun, Salford, grocer, to surrender, Feb. 9, March 9: solicitors Messrs. 
Gregory and Co. Bedford Row ; and Mr. Makinsou, Manchester; official assignee, 
Mr. Powdell, Hobson. 

Bricurman, Tuomas, Spalding, apothecary, Feb. 8, March 14: solicitors, Messrs. 
Bonner and Sou, Spalding ; official assignee, Mr. Valpy, Birminghim., 

Coxe, Georar, Bexley Heath grocer, Feb. 3. March 10; solicitor, Mr. Sadgrove, 
Mark Lane; official assiguee, Mr. Alsager, Birchin Lane. 

Emson, Joun, Sawbridgeworth, Hertlordshire, veterinary surgeon, Feb, 4, March 10; 
solicitor, Mr. Braham, Chancery Lane; official assiguee, Mr. Edwards, Frederick’s 
Place, Old Jewry. 

Gowine, Joun Seap, Lowestoft, Suffolk, grocer, Feb. 4, March3: solicitors, Mr. 
Storey, Gray's Inn Square; and Mr. Gilman, Norwich; official assignee, Mr. Pennell, 
Basingha!l Street. 

Gituman, Jeremian, Stewkley, Buckinghamshire, grocer, Feb.9, March 13: solici- 
tor, Mr. Buchanan, Basinghall Street; official assignee, Mr. Turquand, Copthall 
Buildings. 

Hay, ALExanpveER, Great Queen Street, coach-maker, Feb. 3, March 10: solicitor, 
Mr. May, Queen Square; official assignee, Mr. Alsager, Birchin Lane, 

Higu#Fie.p, SAmuEL, Birkenhead, Cheshire, merchaut, Feb. 13, March 7: solicitors, 
Messrs. Chester and Toulmin, Staple Inn; aud Messrs. Mallaby and Townseud, Li, 
verpool; official assignee, Mr. Follett, Liverpool. 

Morrram, Cuartes, Liverpool, wool-broker, Feb. 6, 28: solicitors, Messrs Corn- 
thwaite and Adams, Dean’s Court; and Messrs. Fisher and Co. Liverpool; official 
assignee, Mr. Cazenove, Liverpool. 

Oxsett, Joun, Brundon, Essex, miller, Feb. 11, March 3: solicitors, Mr. Marston, 
Torrington Square; and Mr, Stedman, Sudbury; official assignee, Mr. Groom, Ab- 
church Lane. 

Payne, Ricuarn, Hatton Wall, brassfounder, Feb. 10, March 10: solicitor, Mr. 
Braham, Chancery Lane; official assiguee, Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane. 

Stmpson, Tuomas, Gateshead, painter, Feb. 6, March 10: selicitors, Messrs. Crosby 
and Compton, Old Jewry; and Mr. Hoyle, Newcastle upon-Tyue; official assignee, 
Mr. Baker, Newcastle-up_n-Tyne. 

Winton, ALEXANDER and Co. Wood Street, Cheapside, warchousemen, Feb. 14, 
March 13: solicitors, Messrs. Reed and Shaw, Friday Street; official assignee, Mr. 
Turquand, Copthall Buildings. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Feb. 17, Till, Surrey, brewer—Feb. 17, R. C.and H. T. Gray, Upper Stamford Street, 
Blackfriars Road, rope-makers—Feb. 20, Adam, Narrow Wall, Lambeth, timber-mer- 
chant—Feb. 20, Last, Edward Place, Hampstead Road. printer—Feb. 20, Dover, Three 
Cranes Wharf, City, merchant—Feb. 20, Harris and Kiug, High Holborn, woollen- 
drapers — Feb. 17, Gilson, Bucklersbury,'coffee-house keeper —Feb. 21, Munton, Great- 
ford, milliner—Feb. 23, Knowles, Stockport cottou-spinner. 

CERTIFICATES. 

Feb. 18, Collett and Thomson, Manchester, warehousemen—Feb. 25, Adamson, 
Southampton, provision agent —Feb, 24, Wiguey, Brighton, banker—Feb. 21, Bastick, 
Brighton, hatter- Feb. 21, Muddell, Freeman’s Court, Cheapside, wine merchant— 
Feb. 24, Fraser, Brook Street, Italian-warehousemau—Feb. 17, Fisher and Milner, 
Norwich, drapers— Feb. 17, Filmer and Gooding. Osborne Street, Whitechapel, brewers 
— March 1, Wade, Plymouth, grocer - Feb. 20 Bonny, Liverpool, tailor — Feb. 20, Tat- 
tersall, Liverpool, coru-merchant—Feb. 20, Howie, Lambeg, Downshire, bleacher— 
Feb. 17, Rennoldson, South Shields, miller—Feb. 17, Reed, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
sailcloth manufacturer—Feb. 20, Whitney, Liverpool, soap-boiler—Feb. 20, Ryland, 
Liverpool, tanuer—Feb, 27, Vincent Redditch, Worcestershire, pawnbroker—Feb. 18, 
Chawner, Hinkly, Leicestershire, tea-dealer— Feb. 20, Beeny, Birmivgham, draper— 
Feb. 18, Watson, Great Driflield, tailor—Feb. 21, Elam, Huddersfield, livery-stable- 
keeper—February 21, Edward Briggs Robiuson, Nottingham. printer—February 20, 
George Howarth, late of Halifax. but now of Todmorden, Lancashire, coru-dealer— 
Feb. 21, Braabury, Stockport, diaper—Feb. 17, Lines, Iroagate Wharf, Paddington, 
hay-salesman—Feb. 17, Coats, St. Johu Street, draper—Feb. 17, King, Salisbury, 
draper—Feb. 17, Smith, Bucklersbury, merchant —Feb. 17, Younger, Great Tower 
Street, merchaut—Feb. 17, Schenck, Addle Street, merchant—Feb. 17,. Sutcliffe, 
Halifax, Yorkshire, grocer—Feb. 17. Lawson, Marylebone Street, Piccadilly, woollen- 
draper—Feb, 17, Fitton, Bolton-le-Moors, smallware-dealer— Feb. 17, Clay, Dews- 
bury, draper—Feb, 17, M'Connall, Liver; ool, tea-dealer—Feb. 17, Farrow, King Wil- 
liam Street, City, wine merchant—Feb. 17, Craig, Manchester, innkeeper - Feb. 17, 
Evans, Dorwen, iron-founder— Feb. 17, Willmott, Blackfriars Road, linendraper—Feb. 
17, Adams, Manchester, merchant— Fel). 17, Taylor, Liverpool, bookseller—Feb. 17, 
Webster Birmingham, draper—Feb. 17, Ricket, Heury Street, Pentouville, dealer in 
wine ~ Feb. 17, Winter, Regent Street, milliner—Feb. 17, Mennell, Leeds, cloth-mer- 
chaut—Feb. 17, Wigney, Brighton, banker— Feb. 17, Turner, Birmingham, engraver 
—Feb. 17, Simson, Shirley, gardener—Feb. 17, Bull, Birmingham, engraver. 

SCUTCH SEQUEsTRATIONS. 

Arpuckie, Matuew, Braehead, Ayrslure, catile dealer, Feb. 1, 24. 

Boye, WitiiAm, Glasgow, baker, Feb. 1, March 1. 

Coguriii, Francis, Glasgow, china and glass merchant, Feb. 3, 22. 

Hearuer, Georce Bensamin, Ediuburgh, jimber-merchant, Jan. 28, Feb. 18. 


JouNnsToNE, ALEXANDER, Inverness, book-ageut, Feb. 2, 23. 
PRICES CURRENT, 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 























jSaturday | Monday. Tuesday.|Wednes.| Thurs. | Friday. 
3 per Cent. Consols ....... | 95 95 943 94 943 94% 
Ditto for Account.......008-) 95 95 942 943 944 943 
3 per Cents. Reduced.......! 953 953 933 958 954 954 
34 per Ceuts Reduced......| 162 102% 102 161% 1013 102 
New 3} per Ceuts...+.0.0-..| LOLS 1014 101g 1002 101 LOE 
Loug Aunuities........0.0+. 123 123 12 123 123 12. 
Bank Stock, 7 per cent. .....) 1724 173 173 173 172+ 173 
In+lia Stock, 10¢.....+6..06.| 262 263 263 262 263 -—— 
Exchequer Bills, 2d. per diem} 63 pm. 66 66 66 66 64 
India Bouds, 34 per cent.....| 60 pm. 58 60 58 60 60 
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FOREIGN FUNDS. poe BULLION. aie ai pene MErAte. ° ‘ vane 
F ion di he We vy . tC) oreign ia Bars ...peroz. 31. 17s. id opper, ritish Cakes.per ton 3. to 
(Last ae ber ya" “se 1M — ouding Friday ee A 32 Old Spanish, Sl Pillar Dollars... 0 0 0 | Iron, British Bars , wee 5 0 ov 

Alabama (Ster' Le g). P ‘| | CXICAN oe eee eee . Mexican Dolla cae © & 9} Lead, British Pig eo 7 ; a 0 00 

Arkausas (1863)....- +6 — | Ditto (Deferred). = a Silver in Bars; aiaagard waned 0 4 IL |Steel, English.ecescccsseccee 9 0 O— 0 O88 

SER neecoe iene - — |} |! Michig; eee 6 — — 

Belgian ....+e+eeeeeee00d - 103 \ Mississippi (Sterling) ...6 _ free G RAIN, Mark Lane, Januar 27. 

. y2 

Brazilian.....ceeeeseeeD — | 73 Neapolitan ......00000-5 — 105 é 

Buenos Ayres. , - | _- | New York (1855). 5 — a Wheat, RedNew 43 10 di | Rye 25 to 030) Oates F Feed. 116 to toy 

Cuba ..e.0e+- oe = _— WO.e.e-ecenrece 6 — 6 - 50 30.32) cocee 17 

Chiliau ....-++ 6 — 75 Pinaceae eee —— 323 : Poland. vee Bs bo 

Columbian of 1824......6 _ 23% | Reravian . seeeseversees eB — | 18 Fine Potato..... 20.22 

Danish .. —_ | 854 Portuguese ....+..0.+.6.3 — |25¢ exd. * $8! Peas, eg. anus Fine .... 21 6.2 

Dutch (Ex 12 ’Guilders) - 124 a | BRE PDO oo co cciccceusecsced { —— Pains oe $ 

Ditto Ditto)......5 — | 103 | Ditto (New)......00. +405 — AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. | DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN 

Freuch .ccosseeeers rece = | 78f 50c. i DNR 6.6 ccndecees o 114} bee Citarter (iatrer eT Oe Ene a nu Ww ae. } For the present Week. 

Ditto ....-0e-seeeee — |L20f 75c.)|Spanish........002.6.005 19 | Wheat...... + 47s. GE | R¥C.e ee ereeees 208. Md | Wheat .0..,,. 208 td ( Rye sssereees 116,60. 

Indiana (Sterling) « — | 28 || Ditto (Passive). asef & fein es fleeces ‘| ot Ss ee 

Illinois, ....++++++- _-j— | Beiea otessed) ee | 108% ee ari validate 

Kentucky . eee — | —— |, South Carolina. 874 | HOPS. POTATOES. 

cannes (Sierling) «. 5 — | 50 Tennessee... ...ese.+02 6 | | Kent Pockets..... sccseeceseeseceee 708. to 843. | Vork Reds.eccsssecscoreesspertcm 608.to @8- 

Marylan o _ oe United States Bank . Sttccncences| 2EE Choice Ditto ihe — 120 2 are. : + ° 
assai tt s . liu — | WiNCER en vcaatea ewe a pec Sussex Pockets "75 — 80 | Middling. 

M chusse s( ter 85 * inyinta. nee Superfine Ditto. eccccceccce Bh — 88 | Chats,..cccccccccccsececs eevcceee - Om 6 
SHARES. ae ae S Ea 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Eveniug.) HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 

Mines— Baxxs— beh eget eS SMITHFIELD. PORTMAN. W ————— 
Bolanos...+-..  —— | Australasian......sccecee wea 52} Hay, Good....seeeeseeee oe 908 96s ae enw COnace re S..ce-. 808, Bf, 
Brazilian Imperial. . r a | British North American ...... Neweene . + “e § assess (Ot? . aoa ‘ 
Ditto (St. Jou del Rey) ...4.,, — Colonial ......... : cocoes| 16 | Clover....: aedebeteeaicet Mirae ti = Phere oad 8 coe ce O06 xia 
British Iron .......sc+ccerces| —= London and W: pstuifiater . wees 22 Straw, Wheat 48 53 Oe «iste © re 0 ineee MB ace @ 
Cata Brauca . . toces] —— London Joint Stock. .7...5... 13¢ 
Candonga seeeeeeee) —— | National of Leland....... oo FLOU R. { PROVISIONS. 

Cobre C topper trececseeresseee, == || National Provincial.......... 34} Town-made.....sccees er sack 4 40s. to 45s.| BUTTER—Best Fresh, 16s. Od. per doz. 
oe +P 

Rartways— || Provincial of Ireland,........ 434 | Seo On Eig aati eee bidte - one at. Lehre 18s. per ewe. : 
Chelteuham and Great Western) 30 || Union of Australia.........06 324 | Essex and Suffolk, on board ship... 30 — 35 | y mall Old, per ew! s.to 
Eastern Counties .......... 8} || Union of London pitadeaccnes 93 ss pa Bioeh taes ner quarter i Os. = | = ye See ‘ae. ta zi 
Grand Junction , seeee) —— |! Docks — | | POLLARD, to 0s, } HAMS, For o..cccesccnes 68s. to 748. 
Great Western.. .. 91 East and West Iudia .........) ll7exd | BREAD, A "to 7}4. the 4lb. cehry EGGS, French... .to 78. Gd. 
Liverpool and Manchester . —_— | London ..... teeee 90exd | BUTCHERS’ MEAT 
London and Brightou ...... sal 374 St. Katherine .....cese.0+06.103$exd | _. BUTCHERS’ MEAT. ; 

London and Blackwall.......| 5 |) Miscennanzous— | NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL.* SMITHPIELD.® 
London aud Greeuwich....... 5 Australian Agricultural.,.....) —— | 2s. 40 (0 Ge. 2d. to 8. Stig "= = “ i ~ 
London and Birmingham....., 209 3ritish American Land....... | a r: ; 3 & ac ee = 42 yee 5 4 
London aud Croydon ........ 9} +a epee ae 324 | ot « 4 = «4 oe #0 4 & 6 
Manche -ter and Leeds .. General Steam . 27 | oo .~00 0 oo 0 0 . Oo @ 
Midland Counties ..... New Zealand. . ay | * To sink the offal—per sibs. 

North Midland... Royal Mail Steam ....... oo.) — HEAD = CATILE AE eee Calv Pigs 
South-eastern and Dover South Australian. . — Friday Pr 3,289 F eee te cacaas 419° 
South-western.e...0.+. Van Diemen's Land... eeceeee) —— Monday. 26,720 76 seseceee BBL 














ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HEATRE ROYAL DRURY LANE. 
On Monday, MACBETH. 
On Tuesday, LADY OF LYONS. 
On Wednesday, AS YOU LIKE IT. 
On Thursday, ACIS AND GALATEA. 
Ou Friday, A PLAY. 
The Pantomime of WILLI AM TELL every evening 


peat RE ROYAL COVEN T 
GARDEN, 

Ou Mouday, GUSTAVUS. 

Ou Tuesday, THE LADY OF TIE LAKE. 

Ou Wednesday, GUSTAVUS. 

Ou Thursday, AN OPERA. 

On Friday, GUSTAVUS. 

The Pavtomime every evening. 


T HEATRE ROYAL ADELPHI. 
On Monday, and During the Week, 
‘A New Melodrama, entitled PRIDE ~ BIRTH! 
In which Mrs. Yates will appe: 
After , JIM CROW IN HIS ae Ww PLACE. 
With THE HAPPY MA 
The Pantomime of the CHILDREN iN. THE WOOD. 
HE THAMES TUNNEL open to 
Visitors daily, (Suuday excepted,) from 9 a.m. 
until 5 r.m., and is brilliantly lighted with Gas. Ad- 
mittance ls. each. The Entrance for a short time longer 
is onlyon the Mippesex side of the River, and near the 
TUNNEL PIER, at WAPPING, the Rotherhithe en- 
trance being closed, to finish the New Staircase, and 
make that Shaft available as a thoroughfare for foot Pas- 
seugers. By order of the Board of Directors, 

J, Cuarrier, Clerk of the Company. 
Company’s Office, 2 Walbrook Buildings, City, Jan. 1843. 
N.B. Steam-boats to Wapping, from Hungerford, Adel- 
phi,Temple Bar, Blackfriars Bridge, Old Shades, Old 
Swan and Adelaide Piers, London Bridge, atevery hour * 


bes TEAM UND 











TO DUNDEE. 
The LONDON, 


DUNDEE, and er are 
intended to sail from Hore’s Steam Wharf, No. 272, 
Wapping,as under:— 
THE PERTH, Capt. Spink, Wednesday, Feb, 
}, at 10 Forenoon. 
THE DUNDEE, Capt. Kipp, “Wednesday » Feb. 
8, at 7 Morning. 

Goods received, berths secured, and information ob- 
tained, at Hore’s Dundee aud Perth Steam Offices, 18, 
Strand; 14, Bucklersbury; or atthe Steam Wharf, 272, 
Wapping. Exizaseru Hore, Agent and Whartiuger. 

RITANNIA LIFE’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 1, Princes Street, Bank, London. 

This Institution is empowered by a Special Act of Par- 
liament, 4 Vict. c. 9, and is so constituted as to afford 
the benefits of Life Assurance, iu their fullest extent, to 
Policy-Holdets, and to present greater facilities and 
accommodation thav are usually offered by other Com- 
panies. 

Detailed Prospectuses may be obtained at the Office, 
or will be forwarded Post free upon application. 

Extract from Increasing Rates of Premium for an As- 
surance of 100/. for Whole Term of Life : 

Anuual Premium payable during 


\Ist Five 2d Five | 2 4th Five 





‘3d Five 4th Five} Remain- | 








Age| Years. | Years. | Years, _ Years. der of life.) 

[Sa dlbsdl\ba4/£8.4.\6 8. 4.| 
20}1 14/1 51011011) 1169}2 3 8| 
30/1 64/112 2119 y3 74,217 6! 
40/1161/2 4 4/214 73 | 43 4} 
| 50 2167/3 9 4/45 315 |613 7 | 


Peter Morrison, Resident Director. 
A Board of Directors attend daily at 2 o’Clock, for the 
dispatch of Business, 








} and peculiar advantage, 
| 


F REEMASONS’ AND GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE, 
LOAN, ANNUITY, AND REVERSIONARY 
INTEREST COMPANY, 
11, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London. 

This Office unites the benefit of a Mutual Association 
with the security of a Proprietary Company, and offers 
to the assured, among others, the following advantages 

1. Credit until death, with privilege of payment at any 
time previously, for one-half of the premiums for the 
first five years, upon Assurances for the whole of life; a 
plan peculiarly advantageous for securing loans. 

2. In loan transactions, the lender secured against the 
tisk of the borrower going out of Europe. 

3. Sums assured to become payable at given ages, or 
at death, if previous. 

4. Policies indefeasible, fraud alone, not error, vitiating 





| them ; and in case the renewal premium remain unpaid, 


the assurance may be revived at any time within six 
mouths, upon satisfactory proof of health, and payment 
of a trifling fine. 

5. Officers in the Army and Navy, and persons re- 
riding abroad or proceeding to any part of the world, may 
be assured upon equitable terms. - 

6. Immediate, Survivorship, and Deferred Annuities 
granted; and Endowments for Children aud every other 
mode of provision for families arranged. 

Facilities afforded for effecting Loans. 

All the rates will be found to have been computed as 
low as is consistent with security. 

JosErH BERRIDGE, Secretary. 


ONDON, EDINBURGH, AND 
DUBLIN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
3, Cuartorre Row, MANSIONHOUSE; AND 
55, Cuancery Lane, Lonpon. 
TRUSTEES. 
Kennett Kingsford, Esq. James Bidden, Esq. 
Benjamin Ifill, Esq. 

All the advantages peculiar to mutual Life Assurance, 
arising from a division among the assured of the whole of 
the mutual Profits, and that security and freedom from 
responsibility which Proprietary Companies can alone 
afford, are combined by the constitation of the London, 
Edinburgh, and Dublin Life Assurance Company, which 
is the only guaranteed Mutual Society.’ The rates of 
Premium are somewhat lower than in most of the mu- 
tual offices, and for the non-participating, and for those 
who effect Assurances for temporary purposes, or debtor 
and creditor transactions, Tables of Premium have been 
prepared, by which a lessimmediate payment is required 
than by any other plan. 

By a hat premium credit system oue-half of the pre- 
miums‘may be retained for the first seven years, and 
repaid at the convenience of the assured ; and by the 
Ascending Scale a greatly dimivi:hed rate of premium 
is required for the first twelve years. 

SPECIMEN OF ASCENDING TABLF. 


Third 4} Fourth | | Remain- { 
3 Years. |3 Years. |der of life.| 








| First | Secoud 
Age 3 Years. 3 Years. 





| |£8. dJ£ 3. dj £ 8. oY ae a d.} 
{20/019 11 5 6 LiL 118 4/2 4 9} 
| 30/1 6 6/114 7/2 2 8210 9) 218 10] 
40/113 5 2'5 .7| 217 .913.9.11]) 4 2 1 
150/216 3:31010}4 5 55 0 6/514 7| 
;}60/4 811517 4:7 & 9814 210 2 7 





The Policies granted by this Company have this great 
that they are declared by the 
Deed of Constitution to be indefeasible and indisputable, 
unless they have been obtained by fraudulent misrepre- 
sentation. 

Prospectuses, Schedules, and every information requi- 
site toenable parties to effect Assurances, will be for- 
warded, free of expense, by the Agents or Manager. 

ALEXANDER RobERtson, Mauager. 





} 249, Re geut Street. 


ODGSON AND ABBO — PALE 
ALE.—The above celebrated Beer, so strongly 
recommended by the Faculty, is to be pr ccured only 
from E. Assorr’s Brewery, Bow, Middlesex. The trade 
not being supplied, the Pale Ale cannot be genuine if 
proe ured elsewhere. 
Cc ity Office, 98, Gracechurch Street. 
FE AMILY MOURNING.—Ladies and 
Families when obliged to go into Mourning. will 
find great advantage iu making their purchases at THE 
LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE; 
where may be had Paramattas, Bombaseens, Merinos, 
&c.; Bonnets of Crape, Silk, or Velvet, Heal Dresses, 
Caps, Bugle Berthes, Crape and Maslin Collars, Habit 
Shirts, Widows’ Dressesand Bonnets,a!so Gloves. Hosiery, 
and Haberdashery, and every variety of Jewellery for 
Mourning, on unexceptionable Terms.—Nos, 247, and 
W.C. JAY and Co. 


MUR TRAVELLING-DRESSE S, 
ARGYLL ROOMS, 246, Regent Street. — The 
Proprietors of the HUDSON BAY FUR ESTABLISH- 
MENT have manufactured a variety of Fur Travelling- 
Dresses, particularily adapted for the Present Season, 
consisting of Fur Cloaks, Fur Linings, Fur Boots, Fur 
Gloves, Fur Caps, Fur Boas, Cravats, and Scarfs, Fur 
Wrappers aud Envelopes, Foot Muffs and Carriage- 
Baskets, Fur Mats and Rugs, Furs sent on approval to 
all parts of the Kingdom. HUDSON'S BAY FUR 
ESTABLISHMENT, Argyll Rooms, 246, Regent Street. 
Cuar.es Coon, Acting Proprietor. 
N 


ECHI'S PAPIER MACHE TEA 

TRAYS are decidedly the most unique and ele- 
gant ever manufactured. The desigus are very varions, 
as well as the prices; and the economical may be suited 
as easily as those whose wealth entitles them to seek for 
the most recherche articles which art can produce. 
The Papier Maché Work-Tables, Work- Boxes, Tea Cad- 
dies, Writing-Cases, Inkstands, Hand- Screens, Card- 
Boxes, &c. are really superb. Mecut has a stock of 
Dressing-Cases not to be surpassed; also an immense 
assortment of Writing-Desks, Table Cutlery. Sheftield 
Plated Ware, &c. His Cushioned Bagatelle Tables are 
renowned for their superior construction. — Manufactory, 
4, Leadenhall Street, London. 


~! PONGE.—METCALFE’S SMYRNA 
SPONGE, guaranteed to the public in its pure and 
natural state, whereby its valuable properties of absorp- 
tion, vitality, and durability are preserved. Arrange- 
ments have been extensively made, in conjunction with 
several merchants, to insure the direct delivery of the 
importations into our hands; by this means securing it 
from any destructive process and deception that may be 
used by the many intermediate hands it now has to pass 
through before reaching the consumer, and consequently 
effecting a great saving in the price. The luxury of a 
genuine Smyrna sponge can now be obtained. Caution 
in the Address. To be had ouly at Mercatre’s sole 
Establishment, 130B, Oxford St. opposite Ike anoverSquare. 


HArys Y's FISH SAUCE— 
E. LAZENBY and SON, having numerous 


complaints from Families who are imposed upon by 
spurious imitatious of their HARVEY’S FISH SAUCE, 
request Purchasers to observe that each bottle of the 
genuine article bears the name of ‘ WILLIAM 
LAZE NBY’”’ on the back, in addition to the front 
label used so many years, and signed: ‘‘ ELIZABETH 
LAZENBY.’ 

E. LAZENBY and SON’S ESSENCE OF AN- 
CHOVIES continues to be prepared with that peculiar 
care which has rendered it so justly admired as Sauce 
for Salmon, Turbot, Cod, Soles, Eels, &e.; and is 
manufactured only at their old-established Fish Sauce 
Warehouse, No. 6, Edwards Street, Portman Square. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





COLONIAL SOC IETY. 


20, St. James's Square. 
EMBERS OF THE COLONIAL 
SOCIETY are Referred to my LETTERS, 


N 
| Pab- 
lished on the 11th and on the 18th of this Month, in the 
CoLonraL GazeTre. 
mee ORIGINAL Meuse OF THE Conomas § SoctEety. 
~~ Fifth E dition, 12mo. boards. 3s. 6 
UNN’S PRINCIPLES OF 7 EACH- 
ING. With an Appendix, Containing Remarks 
on Private and Home Instraction-On the Influence of 
Example— Specimeus of Analytical and Syuthetical 
Lessons, &c. 
‘€ Should be in the hands of every Mother and Teacher.” 
Sunday School Union ; and Hamivton, Apam: Ams, and Co. 








Just Ready, 
IEWS UPON THE STATICS OF 
THE HUMAN CHEST, Animal Heat, and De- 
terminations of Blood to the Head, &c.; with an Appen- 
dix examining Certain Views of Professor Liebig. 
By Jucius Jerrreys, F.R.S. 


Formerly in the India Medical Staff, Sie f-Surgeon 
of Cawnpore, &c. 
London: Loneman and Co. Paternoster Row; Hieu- 


LEY, Fleet Street; aud Cuurcuitt, Princes Street 


This Day is Publi-hed, Price ls. a New Edition, of 
SHILLING’S WORTH OF 
NONSENSE. 
By the Eprtors of ‘ Puncu.”’ 
NovickEs 
sum than that to which its title 





“Well worth a larger 
lays claim.’’— Times. 
** Written in a riz a spirit.’ 
An exceedingly droll 
Edinburgh Journal. 
London: W.S. Orr and Co. Paternoster Row. 


SIR ROBERT PEEL. 
his Day, in 1 vol. post 8vo. The 
PINION ‘S OF SIR ROBERT 
PEEL, Expressed in Parliament and in Public. 
By W. T. Haty, Esq. of the Parliamentary Galleries. 
Contents ; Admiuistration— Ballot— Banks and Bauk- 
ers—Catholic Claims — Church— Church-Rates— Colo- 
nial Affuirs—Cotemporaries — Corn-Laws — Currency — 
Dissent— Education— Emigration — Fine Arts— Foreiga 
Affairs—Ireland and the Lrish—Jurisprudence—Magis- 
tracy— Military — Office— Parliament—Pension- List— Po- 
lice—Poor-Law— Popular Feeling — Press—Railroads— 
Reform—Radical Reforms— Repeai of the Union—States 
manship—Taxation—Trade, &c. Xe. 
Wuirraxer and Co. Ave Maria Lane; 
sellers. 


’—Athene@um. 


publication.”’ — Chambers’s 












and all Book- 


‘If you are in possession of better means 
Candidly inform me: if not, make use of these.” 


— Horace, 

IR ASTLEY COOPER’S 
OPINION of COCKLE’s ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 
extracted from Sir Astley’s letter to a mutual friend— 
‘Dear Sir—Mr. Cockle’s Autibilious Pills have long 
been known to me. I assure you I esteem them highly, 
and very frequeutly recommend them to my patients as 
a valuable domestic auxiliary to their health and com- 
fort. I have fuund them an excellent remedy for indi- 
gestion, and for derangements of the stomach and liver. 

“© Yours, very truly, AsTLEy Cooper. 


N ETCALFE’S NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH- BRUSH and SMYRNA ee — 
The Tooth Brush has the important oie intage of st } 
ing thoroughly into the divisions « if the teeth, caddie an- 
ing them in the most effectual and extraordin ry manner, 
aud are famous for the , 1irs not coming loose—1ls. An 
improved Clothes-Brush, that cleaus in a third part of 
the usual time, and ineapable of injuring the finest nap. 
Penetrating Hair Brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian Bristles, which do not soften like cor nmou hair. 
Flesh-Brashes of improve i graduated powerful 
friction. Velvet-Brashes, which act in nost sur: 
prising and successful manner. The Genuine Smyrna 
Sponge, with its preserved valuable properties of ab- 
sorption, vitality, aud durability, by means of direct im- 
portatious, dispensing with all intermediate parties’ 
profits and destructive bleaching, and securing the luxury 
of a genuine Smyrua Sponge. Only at Mercatre’ Sole 
Esté iblishment, 130 B, Oxford Street. 
Caution— Beware of the words ‘“‘ From Met 
adopted by some houses. 


O LADIES.—ROWLAND’'S 
KALYDOR.— Under the 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
and the Royal Family. This elegaut and fragrant prepa- 
ration thoroughly eradicates all Pimple s, Spots, Redness, 
Tan, Freckles, and other Defeets of the Skin, heals Chil- 
blains, and renders a chapped and rough skin ple asantly 
soft and smooth. Itimparts a youthful roseate hue tothe 
Complexion, aud renders the Arms, Hands, and Nec k, 
delicately fair and soft. 
trash is now offe red for sale as ‘ 
fore imperative Purchasers to s 
*ROWLAND’S kK ALYDOR™” are printed on the wrap- 
per. All others are gross imposition s. To protect the 
Public from Fraud, the Hon. Commissiouers of Stamps 
have authorised the Proprietors Signature 
graven on the Government Stamp, thus—‘t A. Rowland 
and Son, 20, Hatton Garden,’ which is affixed to each 
Bottle. Price 4s. 6d. aud $s. 6d, per bottle, duty included. 
Ask for Rowland’s Kalydor. Sold by them, and by Che- 
mists and Perfumers. 
pD* JAMES’S FEVER POWDER 
AND PILLS.—DR. JAMES’S FEVER POW- 
DER is administered with equi i] success in Fever, In- 
flammatory Diseases, Measles, Pleurisy, Sore Throats, 
Rheumatism, &c.; andiv Colds, Catarrhs, and particu- 
larly Iufluenza, it is found to check their progress and 
shorten their duration, Packets, 2s. 9d. and Bottles, 
24s. Dr. JAMES’S ANALEPTIC PILLS are well 



















alfe’s,”’ 





‘Kalydor”’ ; it is there- 
» that the words 





to be en- 














known as au excellent Alterative in Chronic 2ase of 
the Stomach and Bowels, Rheumatism, Gout, Indiges- 
tion, &c. Boxes, 4s. 6d. and 24s. Sold wholesale and 
retail, by THomas Burier, Chemist, 4, Cheapside, cor- 
ner of St Paul’s, London, sole Ageut to Mr. R. G. G, 
James, (Grandson of Dr. Jame s the Inventor), whose 


ghature appears in the label which is afixed to each 
Packet of the Powder and Pills, and without which they 
cannot be 


genuine. 


Special Patronage of | 


| of the COUNTY ot re 
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CAUTION—Much pernicious | 


FOR seis = , MERCHANTS’ CLERKS, &e. 
New and Improved Edition, 
RACTICAL MERCANTILE 
CORRESPONDENCE; a Collection of Modern 
Letters of Business, with Notes, Critical aud Explana- 
tory, an Analytical Index, and an Appendix, containing 
Pro Forma Invoices, Account-Sales, Bills of Lading, and 
Bills of Exchange; also an Explanation of the German 
Chain Rule, as applicable to the Calculation of Ex- 
changes. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 
By Witit1am ANDERSON. 


London: ErrineHam Wi1son, Bishopsgate Strect. 





WORKS OF EDUCATION, AND EDUCATIONAL 
MODELS. Just Pablished, 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of 
WORKS of EDUCATION, iu LATIN, GREEK, 
MATHEMATICS, NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, CHE- 
MISTRY, &c.; Published by Taytor and Watton, 28, 
Upper Gower Street; including a List of Educ ational 
Models, for the Use of Mechanics Institutions, Schools, 
and Private Families. 
*,* The Catalogue will be forwarded free by post, on 
app! lication to the Pablishers, or it may be obtained 
through any Bookseller. 





Will be Pablished on Monday, Jauuary 30th, 


IFTH EDITION OF HYDRO- 

PATHY, or the Cold-Water Cure, enlarged, 5s.; 

and Eighth Edition of an ABSTRACT of the same, Is.; 
making Thirteeu Editious in One Year. 

By Captain R. T. Craripar. 

This work explains, in a clearand intelligible mauner, 

the modus operandi, by which the Cure of all Carable 

Diseases is to be effected; and shows the incalculable 


advantages of the Hydropz ithie over all other modes of 


saeee i 
- Mappen and Co, 8, Leade ohall Street. 
post 8vo. cloth lettere ad, Price Ws. 6d. 
r HE EXPEDIT ION into AFFGHAN- 
ISTAN; Notes and Sketches Descriptive of the 
Country, contained in a Personal Narrative during the 
Campaign. By James Atkinson, Esq. 

‘* This volume contains the most detailed account that 
has appeared of the Expedition into Affghanistan. ‘The 
writer appears to have been a most active and intelligent 
observer. Many iuteresting particulars regarding the 
fortunes of Dost Mahomed will be found in this volume.” 
— Morning Herald 

London: W. H. 





ALLEN and Co, 7, Leadenhall Street. 





This Day is 


HE 


ie mcg in 1 handsome vol. royal 8vo, 


ice 16s. cloth lettered, 
PHILOSOPHLIC AL WORKS 


OF JOHN LOCKE. With a Preliminary Dis- 
course, Introductory Prefaces, and Notes. 
By J. A. St. Joun, Esq. 
Author of the “Manners, C ustoms, Arts, Xe. of the 


Ancient Greeks.’ 

** An edition of the Philosophical Works of Locke has 
long been wanting. Itis, in fact, matter of surprise, that 
a body of writings, in which the most popular metaphysi- 
cal system of modern times is developed, should never 
before have been presented to the world in a collected 
form, and detached from all miscellaneous composi- 
tions.”—Preliminary Discourse. 

Loudon: George Virtue, Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 








Just Published, in 2 thick vols. demy 8vo. “gy h Numerous 
Illustrations, Price 34s. clot 
HE MODERN HIST ORY AND 
CONDITION OF EGYPT, ITS CLIMATE 
DISEASES, AND CAPABILITIES, exhibited in a 
Personal Narrative of Travels in that Conutry, with an 
Account of the proceedings of Mohammed Ali Pascha, 
trom 1801 to 1843, interspersed with Illustrations of 
Scripture History, the Fulfilment of Prophecy, and the 
Progress of Civilization in the East. 
By Witiiam Hout Yates, M.D. 

‘He fulfils his historic vocation by an ample resume of 
the more promineut incideuts which have distinguished 
the fortunes of the Pascha, upon whose policy of general 
monopoly his strictures are severe enough, and acquits 
himself creditably trom his spirited and highly coloured 
sketches of the abundant objects to which he draws at- 
tention.”’—-Morning Herald 

Lon dol a: SMIrH, | E ver, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 
FEBRUARY. 
MAGAZINE, 


Price 2s. 6d. 

















PERIODICALS FOR 


LACKWOOD’'S 
No. CCC dl 


Contents; 1. Arnold's Lectures on History—2. Poems 
aud Ballads of Schiller. No. V.—3. Reynolds's =g 
courses. Part HI.—4. The Young Grey Head — 





Imaginary Conversation. By Walter Savage Suaier. 
Oliver Cromwell eud Sir Oliver Cromwell—6. Caleb 
Stukely. Part XI The World of London. Second 
Series. Part IL.—8. Eyre’s Cabul—9. The Evacuation 
of Affghanistan - 10. Death of Thomas Hi amilton, Esq. 


II. 
: io SOOK OF THE FARM. 
By Henry STEPHENS, Part XI. Price 4s, With 


2 Engravings on Steel aud a Wood cuts. 


STAT Ist IC AL ACCOUNT 
No. aoe Containing Part 
*rice Ss. 








OF SCOTLAND. 


ROFESSOR JOUNST ON’S LEC- 
TURES ON AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTR 
AND GEOLOGY. No. XXVII._ Price 6d. 

Witttam Biackwoop and Sons, 45, George Street, 
Edinburgh; and 22, Pall Mall, London; and Sold by 
all Booksellers, 

MR. LEE ON FOREIGN MEDICAL INSTITU- 

TIONS AND PRACTICE, 





! Just Published, Seco md Edition, Re _ n and consider- 


| PRACTICE of FRANCE, ITALY, 


ably Enlarged, Price 7 s. ( 


BSERVATIONS ON THE PRIN- 

CIPAL MEDICAL INSTITUTIONS AND 

and GERMANY; 

with Notices of the Universities and Climates, and a 

Parallel View of English and Foreign Medicine and 
Surgery. 

By Epwin Lez, Member of the principal European Me- 

‘ical aud ¢ hirurgical Societies, Author of ‘The Baths 

« f Germany.’ 

. CHURCHILL, 








Princes Street; Forruorp, Brighton. 





Jus Ye N hed, Fifth Edition, Enlarge d, 5s. 6d. NS 


os NERVOUS DISEAS 
J Liver and Stomach Complaints, Low Aad 


In sstion, and Gout; also on Disorders produced by 
Tropical Climates, with Cases. 
By Geoxce Roperr Rowe, M.D. F.S.A 
Member of the Royal College of Physicians, and of the 
Royal Collegeof Surgeons, London, &c. 

This is a clever as well as useful work, and should 
cnmatist be read by all martyrs to indigestion and other 
ills which flesh is heir to, as they may derive many use- 
ful, not to say invaluable hints.’’-— Times. 

London: Joun Cuvcuitt, Princes Street, Suho. 








Published This Day, 1 thick vol. &vo. owe by 
upwards of 1, 000 Engravings on Wood, 20. 12s. 6d, 
cloth, 

N ENCYCLOPEDIA OF ARCHI- 
TECTURE, Historical. Theoretical, aud Prac- 
tice al. By J. Gwinr. 

‘This elaborate and learned work constitutes a com- 
plete body of architecture. The vast mass of matter is 
admirably arranged, put into a condensed and clear 
form, and illustrated with Wood-cuts that of themselves 
are valuable examples independently of the text. Mr. 
Gwilt is eminently qualified for this laborious task, which 
he has exeented with ability, and cor amore.’’— Spectator, 

London: Lon@max, Brown, Green, and Loryamans. 


SIR E. L. BULWER’S NE il — 
Nearly Ready, in 3 vols. post 8 
HE LAST OF T HE "BARON VS. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Rienzi,’ ‘‘ The Last Days of 
Pompeii,’ ‘* Night and ig &e. 
Also. Lately Published, 
EVA; the Ill-omened Marriage, and other Tales and 
1 By Sir E. L. Butwer, Bart. 
from the perusal of this exquisite little 
waking from a dream of fairy land; so deli- 
: , so refined, sofull of sweet fancifulness, 
of rich feeling, and pure sentiment.’’— Metropolitan. 
Iu Twelve 6s. vols. beautifully illustrated, 
SIK E. L. BULWER’S PROSE WORKS, 
Bound and lettered. 
Saunpers and Orvey, & iblishers, Conduit Street, 
Agents—For Ireland: 4. : imMING, Dublin: for Scot- 
land; Benn and Braprvre, Edinburgh. 

























Now Nis’ Price 


HE BAN TISH E! LORD. 
A Tragedy in Five be ts. 


This is atrue tragedy. Its great aim is to slow the 
lamentable spectacle of a noble heart, goaded to dis- 
traction by its own pride, when thrown amoug the petty, 
sordid, and disgusting characters of common life. * 
There is a bold grappling with the subject, a fulness of 
imagery, and a massiveness of language : De Mortimer 
is we tk wrought out.’’— Atlas. 
‘The accent of the stage.’’— Spectator. 
In coustruction,iu metre, in manners of idea, fre- 
rently of imagery, and daring of speech, he follows the 
odel.”’ — Monthly Magazine. 
ish press has already teemed with criticisms 



















of nark able play. It is evidently the work of a 
ma refined g s. Weare inthe perusal alternately 
cha with the ! blest bursts of passion, in the most 
spl versificalion, the gorgeous display of language 
which distinguishes Ben Jonson, a: nd mu ‘hot the » pathos 
of F et ther’s most dignified domestic scenes.’’—Lundun- 





derry Stand 


London: 





. Mercnetr, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, 





EDUCATIONAL MODELS, Xe. 
Sold by TAYLOR & WALTON, 28, Upper Gower St 
Gy TEL AM-ENGIN E. Sectionan Mop: 
KS or. Ina Box. 2. 2s. 
PNEUMATICS, HYDROSTATICS, 





and HYDRAU- 




















LICS. Apparatus For. Ina Box. 61. 6s. 
SETS OF MECHANICAL POWERS, 

1. For large Lecture-Rooms, (size of the £ s. d 

rame: height, 3feet Linch; width,3 ft. 8 $8 9 
2. For Schools aud smaller Lecture Rooms, 

(height of the frame, 2 feet 6 inches 

width, 9 feet 3 inches) . § 5 0 
3. A Smaller Set, omitting the Par: ulelogrami 

of Forees and Collision of Elastic Bodies, 

(height of the frame, 2 feet lL inch; w sain 

I foot 114 inches) . -- 212 G 
4. A Commoner Set, (height of the > fri ame, 2 

feet; width, 19 inches)....... 163 

DRAWING MODELS. In a Box. 

ATTWOOD'S MACHINE. Ina Box. 31. 3s. 

*.* A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of APPARA- 
TUS and EDUCATIONAL WORKS, Published by 
Paytor and Watron, may be had, (Gratis,) on applica- 
tion, or through any Bookseller, 

COMPLETE COURSE OF THE FRENCH 
LANGUAGE, 
y P. F. Mz ae Professor of French i in University 
Londor 
JRENCH GR. MiM AR; Divided into 
Three Ponggge he: VProuuuciation, the Accidence, 


New Edition. l2mo, bound, ds. 6d, 
T rf ADU C TEUR; oc Historical, Dramatic and 
Misc cella eous Selections from the best French Wr 


Explanatory Notes; a Selection of Idioms, —* meise 


and the | Sy 














Tables of the Parts of Speech and of Verbs. New Edi- 
tion. 12mo. bound, ds. 64. 

3. PETIT TABLEAU LITTERAIRE DE LA 
FRANCE; Specimens of the best Authors, from the 





Earliest Period to the Preseut Time; with an Essay on 
French Literature; forming a Sequel to ‘Le Tradue- 
teur.”’ 12mo. bound, 6s. 

4. DICTIONARY of DIFFICULTIES; or Appendix 
to the French Grammar. Second Edition. l2mo. bound, 
Pri 4 ‘ONTAINING; 

Explanation of the Peculiarities of the French Language. 

Complete Listof Adjectives, showing why they are placed 
betore or after the Substantive. 

Comprehensive Listof Idioms, and Proverbs now in use. 

List of Conjunctive aud Adverbial Phrases, showing the 
manner in which they are formed from each other. 

List of all the Verbs, with their appropriate Prepositions. 

i ture of the French Reflective Verbs. 

‘complete List of Synonyms. 

F ree Exercises, gradually increasing in difficulty. 
Mercantile Expr ssious, ‘Phrases, at id Letters. 
Elements of French Composition. 

#,* A Des scriptive Catalo gue, of their own public ations, 
may be had Gratis, on application to the Pablishers, or 
through any Bookseller. 

Printed for Tayior and Watton, Booksellers aud Pub- 
lishers to University College, Upper Gower Street. 
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19, Holles Street. 


ULL’S NEW SYSTEM 
FOR FAMILIES AND BOOK SOCIETIES. 
Famiuies paving 6/. 6s. the Year, have all the New 
and Standard Works they “as r, 12 volumes at a time in 
town, or 24 in the couutry. Catalogues aud Boxes free of 
expense, and Two Guineas worth of the New Books TO 

KEEP at the end of each year. 

SocteTiFs can subscribe at the rate of 14s. per member 
only. The New Post Catalogues with tull particulars 
sent Gratis and Post-free. Apply to Mr. Butt, Libra- 
rian, 19, Holles Street. 


L ADY ‘BU ULWE R'S NE ‘ad WORK. 
Now re at allt he Libraries, in 3 vols. post Svo. 
es: CAPPELLO. 

B By 2 Burwer. Author of ‘* Cheveley.” 

™ In Bianca Cappello, we have the story of a beautifal 
and high-born Venetian 5 3 a love tale frauy cht with stirring 
ingredients; @ work of exciting interest.’ 

vA charming productiou.’’— Court Journal. 

«cA beautiful and intense ‘ly exciting fiction. ’— Naval 
and Military Gazette. 

“Tt is a great advance 
fictions.’ — Athen@um. j 

Epwarp Butt, Publisher and Librarian, 19, Holles St. 


REV. LEONAR D JENYNS, 


Just Publishe 
Se NATURAL HIS TORY 








— Satirist. 





on Lady Bulwer’s former 


asia F.L.S. &e. 


OF 
SELBORNE. 
By the Rev. Gitpert Wurre. 
A New Edition, in feap. 8vo. Price 7s. with 26 
1 Notes by the Rev. Leonarp Jenyns, 
. Author of ‘‘ A Manual of British Ver- 


6d. 





tebrate poe tlhe ag 

«Everybody knows that the ‘ 
has gone through many editious ; 
to our mind, so fully entered intothe feelin 


‘ History of 
no one 


Selborne 

1uwever, has, 
of the author 
1s aud apposite, 
— Gardeners’ Chronicle, 





as Mr. Jenyns. His Notes are judiciot 
neither too many nor too few.” 
Dec, 24th, 1842. 

Joun Van Voorsr, 1, Paternoster Row. 


LORD L E ret 2 
pore: NOW FIRST “COLLE CTED. 


By Lord Leiau 
Same Author, Price 2 


AT WHITSUNTIDE, 












Also, by the 

THOUGHTS 
POEMS. 

‘*Noble thougl poetical imaginations, and a sus- 
tained dignity of expression, abound in this collection of 
Poems.” — New Monthly Magazine. 

‘We know of no writer of the day who so agreeably 
reminds us of the best parts of the Dorsets and the Sed- 
leys; whose satire is so clearly the fruit of his good- 
uature, or whose toy wn- wit is neighbcured by so much 
sympathy and fancy.””"— rminere 

* Genuine poe try, not alone in grandeur of imagery, 
but in harmony of modulation.’ —Cowt Jour nal 

ZpwaRD Moxon, Dover Stree 


i. beards, 
AND OTHER 






s 











THE FOLLOWING PERK See WORKS, 
for Fepavary 1843, will be 
PUBLISHED BY CHARLES KNIGHT AND Co. 
KXES rxHT’S CABINET EDITION 


OF SHAKSPERE. 
with gilt edges, Price Qs. 6d. 


Volume I, bound in cloth, 
To be completed in Ten Volumes, Published also in 
Weekly Numbers, each coutaining a separate Play, 67. 
THE PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND during 
the Reign of George the Third, Part XXV. Super-reyal 
Svo. Price 2s. ; 
LONDON, Part XXIIf. Price ls, 
in Weekly Numbers, Price 4d. 
THE PENNY MAGAZINE, 
Seri ) Price 6d. 
PENNY CYCLOP.EDIA, Part CXX. Price 1s. Gd. 
KNIGHT'S STORE OF KNOWL EDGI E.—Taxation 
anD Taxes, 18mo. Price 4d. or in cloth, 





6d. Published also 


Part XXV. (New 





THE PICTORIAL MUSEUM OF “ANIM ATED 
NATURE, Part I. Price 1s. To be completed iu 25 
Parts. Published also in bh ekly Numbers, Price 3d. 

THE PENNY M AGAZINE, y 1842, New Series; 


h mdsomely bound i 
7s. 6d. 

KNIG ~ S$ LIBRARY EDITION of SHAKSPERE, 
Vol. VII. Containing an Essay on the Three Parts of 
King He ts the Sixth, and King Richard the Third, 
Henry the Eighth, and Romeo and Juliet; de my 8vo, 
Price 10s. 

THE PICTORIAL SHAKSPERE. Vol. VII. Con- 
taining Titus Andronicus, Pericles, Two Noble Kinsmen, 
Ans lyse sof the ascribed Plays, the History of Opinion, 
Indexes, &e. Price , in cloth be ards, 20s, 

*,* WILLIAM SHAKSPERE, A Brograray ; Book 
I is Published in Five Parts. ‘T he Second Book, which 
will complete the Pictorial Edition, will be Published 
during the next four Months, Part VI. appearing on the 
Ist of March. ‘ 

22, Ludgate Strec 


in cloth, va pears edges, Price 





t, Jan 20, 1843, 


ALLOM 8S NEW AND SPLENDID bad OF 
VIEWS, FROM AUTHENTIC SKETCHI 


Cis en ILLUSTRATED. 


In a Series of Views, displaying the Cities, Pa- 
laces, Pagodas, Temples, Religious Ceremonies, Junks, 
Trials, Punishments, Amusements, Fireside Enjoyments, 
&c. of this Ancient and Extraordinary People. 
Drawings by Tuomas Atiom, E $q-3 with Historical aud 
Descriptive Notices by the Rev, G. N. Waicut, M.A. 

In Monthly Parts, containing 4 Engravings, and 8 
pages of Lette rpress. Price 2s. 





MR. 





On the Ist of every Mor 
ISHER’S C OL ONL AL M. AG AZINE, 
advocating Ships, Colovies, Commerce, the Re- 
generation of our Domestic Trade, New Markets for 
our Manufactures. 
** Should be in the hands of every one.’ 
NEW WORK BY MRs. ELLIS. 
Dedicated, by Espec ial Permission, to her Majesty. 
March Ist will be Pablishe d, Price 10s, 


NE WIVES OF ENG LAND; 


their Relative Duties, Domestic Influence, and 











ial Obligations. By the Author of “The Women 
of Eugland,’’ (Price 9s.); and * The Daughters of 
Eng »’” (PriceAvs.) ; 

FisHEr, Son, and Co. Newgate Street, London. 





From | 





THE SPECTATOR. 
GEO- 


Just Published, Price 2s. 6d 
SYSTEM OF MODE RN 
GRAPHY; with the Outlines of Astronomy, com- 
piled upon a New and Improved ihe in. from the best aud 
most recent authorities. For the Use of Schools and 
Private Students. 
By Joun Wuire, and 


Teacher of English, Geography, 
History, Edinbargh. 








Also, New Editions of the 
Same Author— 

THE FIRST AND SECOND BOOKS FOR CHIL- 
DREN. Price 6d. 

THE THIRD BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 1s. 

THE FOURTH eo FOR CHILDREN; with 
numerous Exercises 6d 

AN ABSTRACT OF GENERAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Price ls. 


A NEW MAP OF PALESTINE. 1s. 6d 





Sold by Simpxty, MarsHarr, and Co. Londou; and all 
other Booksellers. 
~~ In 1 closely print d vol. 508 page s. Price 10s. 6d. 


POPULAR HISTORY 
BRITISH INDIA, CHINA, &c. &e. 
By W. Cooxe Taytor, LL.D. 


OF 


A 





‘‘Ttis precise ly such a summary as was wanted by the 
general pi ? und will be most accept able to those who 
have not the leis: the opportunity to maste 

| elaborate works | on the s ibject. Such a volu , in 
particular, has long been wanted in our Schoc ls, where 








little is taught of India more than may be learnt as a 
geographical exere ise; an d yet the stirring and romanti 
interest ofthe theme, leaving out of vie its import nee, 
should recomm t to the teacher as likely to prove a 
welcome and animating addition to the usual course of 
Historical Instruction. Dr. Taylor contines himself for 
the most part to facts, avoiding a strong expression of po 
litical opinion one way or the other; a hence his work 
may be the 4 safely ent ve youthfulreader, ’ 
—John Bull, 13. 
J Map » ats ind Co 
} 











rusted to tl 


E , Leadenhall street. 

A List of all > Elem neutary Works Publishe 
Hindvostanee, Persian, Sanscrit, and the languages of 
the East, may be had on applic: ation. 





CL VASSIC AL | WORKS FOR. STUDI DE NTS AT 


COLLEGE AND SCHOOL. 
N ITCHELL’S PLAYS 
yi 


ARISTOPHANES. 


lL. Acharnenses—2. Wasps—3. Kuights—4. Clouds, 
8vo. 10s. each—5. Frogs, los. 
oot eg dition 





S GREEK GR: AMMAR. 
2 vols. Sv Os. Ill. 


Pat TTM. ‘N’ S LEXILOGUS. Second 
IV 








“NULLER'S DORIANS. Translate Tuinel 
Lewis. cond Edition. 9 vols. 8y0-268. 
V. 
HOMERUCS. B Rev. Joun Wititams, Reetc f 
the Ediuburgh Acac 8vo. 10s. 6d. 





VI. 
GRECE GRAMMATIC.E DIMENTA i USUM 
SCHOLARUM. Fourth Edition, 12mo. 3s. 62. bound. 
RUDIMENTA GRUCA MINORA iu USUM SCHO- 
LARUM. 12mo. 1s. 6d. bound. 
RUDIMENTA GR.ECA MINOR Ain USUM s¢ HO- 























LARUM, editio altera ad disciplinam Etonens 
commodata. 1L2mo. ls. 6d. bound. 

These Editions of the ‘‘ Greek Radiments for the Use 
of Schools,’ consist of those parts of the former work 
which are = uted in larger Type. The latter, with t! 

couseut of the Author, has been adapted to both systems 
of Conjugation by 

LATIN-E GRAMMATIA e BUREN er race L 
Graminar, for the Use ot Sch ols. 1l2mo, ds. bd 

‘*This Grammar is ed in the same size 
*Grece Grammatice R adi menta,’ to which references 
are m ide throughout. 

“hese Grammurs are used at the Public Schools. 
VIII. 

ENGLISH NOTES FOR LATIN ELEGIACS; 
lesigued for early proficieuts in the Art of Latin Versi- 
fication, wtih Prefat ry Rules of Composition in E 
Metre. By the » Rey. W. Oxennam, M.A. Second Master 








of Harrow Schvol. 12mo. 4s. bound. 
IX. 
MATTHLE’S SHORTER GREEK GRAMM AR ° 
For the Use of Schools. Seventh Edition. I2mo 
Joun Mu , Alb iarle Street. 
M R. “MU RI RAY? 
SERIES OF ELEMENTARY wo RKS FOR 
YOUNG PERSONS. 
Mes ~ Mi \RKIL- ar HISTORY OF 
ENGL AND, from » First Inv ision by th 
gn of William the Fou : 
eat h Chapter. 


2 vols. 12mo. 12s. 




















e Rei: 





Romans to the End of 

with Conversations at the end of 

Edition, with numerous Wood-cuts. 
Il. 





MRS. MARKITAM’S HISTORY of FRAN 


s Cesar, to the 














the Conquest of Gaul by Jul 
Louis Philippe; with Cor us at the End ich 
Chapter Fifth Edition, numerous Wood-cuts. 
2 vols. 12mo. 12s. III. 

BERTHA’S JOURNAL DURING A lage ro HER 
UNCLE in | ENGLAND; With a variet eresting 
ay Instructive Information. Fourth E ti n. 

76. 


Ev 
n NATURE and ART 
ent of } Young Persons. 


( “ONVE RSATIONS « 
Information and Amuse 














Lapy. 2 vols, 12mo. 6s. Gd. eac 
¥ 
LETTERS to a YOUNGER SISTER from ITALY, 
With Sketches of Hist Literature, oe Art. By 
CATHERINE TAYLOR. Se mud Edition. 2 vols. l2mv. 17 
VI. 
ITTLE ARTHUR'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
By I wady Canucorr. Fifth Editic 18mo. 3s 
Vil 
STORIES from the HISTOR Y of ENGLAND 
CHILDREN. Thirteenth Edition, 18mo. 3s. 
VILL. 
PROGRESSIVE G BOGRAPEH for CHILDREN 


1 
ILDI 
Third | 





3y the Author of ** Stories for Children.” 
tion. 1l2mo. 2s. IX. 
GOSPEL STORIES for CHILDREN, An pt 


Chief Events of the Life of Our 
to Young Children 


to render the 
Intelligent and Profitable 
Edition. 18mo. 3s. 6. 





HISTORY for YOU NG PERSONS, By 
140 Wood-cents. 18mo. 4 
Je HN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


NATL RAL 
Mrs. Lov 





following Works, by the 





In small 8vo. Price 2s. cloth, the Filth Edition of 
VERY LADY HER OWN 
FLOWER GARDENER. 
By Lovisa JoHnson. 
2 Chapter on Window Gardening, by Mr. 
M‘IxrosH; auda Description of Ward's Domestic Green 
hous 3S. 
Preparing for Publicat iform with the above, 2s. 
E VE RY LADY'S COMP "ANION tothe KITCHEN 
GARDEN. By a Lapy. 
Loudon: Wa. S. Oar and Co. 
noster Row. 


rO PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS. 


Just Published, Price ls. 
é sue HAND-BOOK OF WATER- 
NEWTON, 


COLOURS. 
By Wiirtam Winsor, and H. C. 
“Artists’ Colour Makers tu the Queen. 
A brief Treat on their Qualities and Effects, when 
employed in Pa with some account of the general 
rature of C as are obtained from minerals 











Amen Corner, Pater- 








ylomr 








neuts fror se ede world—of extracts from 

} able kiugdom ; bes some remarks upon a proper 

| choice of Colours for use. To the above is added, a De- 
scriptive List of all Cake Water-Colours uow in Use (76 


5 OF 
With English Notes. | 


culiar qualities of each, and 





number); de tai ling the pe 
lue ine mbinatic n. 


Tivr and Boo 





rf, Fleet Street. 


Just Published, in large 4to. full Coloured, 

neatly bound, Price 18s. 
ECKER’S OMNIGRAPH 
of MODERN GEOGRAPHY ; 





and 


ATLAS 


compiled from 


uJ 





he latest and most authentic sources ‘and including all 
the recentGeographical and Nautical Discove ries through- 





out the World 
« The new an y le of producing Maps 
y means of the Patent Omnigraph, is so superior to the 
id style of engraving, that it caunot fail of commanding 
ec ‘rence, independent of its very mi derate 
ers in every word, whe ther large orsmall, 
so beautifully distinct, and staud 
that ye is never wearied as 
in the old Maps, b g their ents, or finding the 
required ; de derata of so much consequence, 
Ne w Omnigraph Atlas must soon find a place, 
in every School, but in every Library in the 
lon Revi ew, 
SMI shea Eup 








t Inilorm in size, 
it in such high re 










Kingdom.’ 


Loudo 
Now P eee ‘ 





, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 











in post 8vo. 227 pages, — bound in 
th and lettered, Price 2s 
TP T OU CHSTONE OF “ORTHO- 
DOXY: Schism of the Churches 


or the 








By the Rev. J. Gopxin. 
Author of “A Guide from the Church of Rome to the 
hurch of Christ,’ ‘‘ Apostolic Christianity,” &c. 


CONTENTS. 
Essay 
ie | 14. Envy and Strife. 
ation oft! vate h "4 | 15. Root of all Schisms. 
of the Chur | 16. Freedom of the Pulpit. 
of he e Chureh, 17. Christian Union essen- 
tial to the Success of 





he Church. 





nti ty 
ge of the Church. 











6. Cha s of the Church. | Missions. 

7. Liberty of the Church. | 18. Free Communion. 

%. Volatility of the Chureh | 19. Lay Teachers. 

9. Sel | 20. Perversions of Religio 
) 





{ 21. Foolish and Unlearned 
} Questions. 
| 22. The Way to Refi 
Churches, 
“}Uslol, 
Dublin: Mes 





'OHN Hisweaen 














‘umpleted, np ha gg shy 


i printec d 
} 








in double columns, Price 
Nicos Cc YC LOP. EDLA ‘OF PRAC- 
~ ICAL MEDICINE. 
Edited by . Forres, M.D. F.R.S.; ALEXANDER 
ie D.; nd J.C LLY, M.D. 






This important work nsist 
cf a series of Orig inal Essays upon ait the subjects of 
ontributed by no less than sixty seven of the 
iractical Physicians of Great Britain and 
ru Ce mplete Library of Medicine, 
nu treated by a writer of acknow- 
r studies have emi- 













reput tatie n, 








1 ly fitted hi and all the articles ; 
’ ticated with ll e uames of the authors; thus giving 
} : a character of origivality aud authority which 


1ot belong to eyclopedias upon the plau of anony- 
r tions by single writers, 





vever learned and industrious. 
is comprehended in 4 roy jal Svo. volumes, 
bI jumns, containing as much matter 

in twenty. or eveu thirty ordinary- 
say be had neatly doue up in cloth, 
handsomely halt-bound in 
Serving as a valuable 





* Worn 








» 78. 
cal Stude nts. 


Givpert, and Piper, 23, Pater- 





“GOVERNMENT GEOLOGICAL SURVEYS. 


: Just Ready, avo. 24s. cloth 


EPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF 


THE COUNTY OF LONDONDERRY; and of 





Parts of Tyro} me and Fi ‘rmanagh. Examiued and De- 
scribed under Au wig f the Master-General and 
Board of Ordnance By J J. E. Portiock, F.R.S. F.G.S. 
M.R.L.A. M -R. Ds Ss. &c. With a Large Coloured Map, 


t Coloured, ) 45 Plates of Fossils, 
utuining very ¥ 26 Illustrations on 
Ww ni aul abote 80) pages of Letterpress 





gures, 















Lately Published, 8vo 14s. cloth, 

RE ney aT ON rHE GEOLOGY OF CORNWALL, 
DEVON, AND WEST SOMERSET. By Henry T. 
D secHe, F.R.S. &e. Director of the Ordnance Geo- 
logical Survey. With Weod cuts, Map, and 12 Lu:ge 
Plates of Sections, &c. 

Also, 8vo. 9s. cloth, 

FIGURES AND DESCRIPTIONS OF THE PA- 
LAOZOIC FOSSILS OF CORNWALL, DEVON, 
AND WEST SOMERSET; observed in the course of 
the O:rduance of that District. By 

With 60 Plates, com- 
pr s. 
Brown, and Co.; Dublin 





ind Hopggs and Smita. 


Ww MILLIKEN; 
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Just Published. Fifth Edit. Wood-cuts, feap. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
URAL HISTORY FOR 
SCHOOLS. By Epwarp Jesse, Esq. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Now Ready, post 8vo. 
KETCHES ON THE CO ‘ASTS OF 
THE MEDITERRANEAN. 
By the Right Hon. Lord Francis Ecerton, M.P. 
JoHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Now Re ady, witha ‘a Map, 8:0. 10s. 6d. 
HE RUSSIAN CAMPAIGN of 1812. 
By Vow Cravsewirz. Trauslated from the German. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Ou Monday, Second Edition, with Portrait aud 
Plates, 8vo. 18s. 
IR ALEX ANDE R BURNES’ 
NARRATIVE of a JOURNEY to CABUL, and 
a Residence in that City. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 











Now Keady, Fifth Edition, 12mo 7s. 6d 
ERTHA’S JOURNAL DURING A 
VISIT TO HER UNCLE IN ENGLAND; 
comprising a variety of interesting Information for Young 
Persons. Arranged for Every Day in the Year. 
Joun" Muraay, Albemarle Street. 








On Tuesday, Second Edi ition, with addition: al 


Wood-ents. Post 8 
HE CHASE, T HE 1. URF, AND 
Illustrated with Plates, by ALKen and others. 


THE ROAD. By Nimxop. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





On Tuesday next, Second Edition, 3 vols. post 8vo. 27s. 
T IBLE N SPAIN; 
or the Journeys, Adventures, and Imprisonments 
of an Englishman in an Attempt to circulate the Scrip- 
tures in the Peninsula. By George Borrow. Author 
of the ‘‘ Gypsies in Spain.”’ 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





New Edition, with a Plan of the Cautouments, post Svo. 
Price 9s. 6d. 
OURNAL of LIEUTENANT EYRE, 
One of the PRISONERS in AFFGHANISTAN ; 
with a Narrative of the Retreat and Destruction of the 
British Army in Jauuary 1842. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Now Ready, 3 vols. post 8vo. 28s 6d. 
ETTERS ON SOUTH AME RICA ; 
comprising Travels on the Banks of the Parand 
and Rio dela Plata. By J. P. and W. P. Rozerrson. 
Authors of ‘ Letters on Paraguay’ and ‘* Francia's 
Reign.” 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 











Now Ready, w ith Pl: ate: ms, 2 vols. 8vo. 2 
RAVELS IN NEW ZEAL AND, 


by Routes never before Explored; being Coutri- 
butions to the Geography, Geology , Botany. aud Natural 
History of the Islands; with an Account of the Aboriyinal 
Inhabitants. By Ernest Diereensacn, M.D. N aturalist 
to the New Zealand Company. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


THE RECENT PROMOTIONS. 
Considerably Enlarged and Improved, 1 vol. 8vo. 20s. 
ART’S ANNUAL ARMY LIST, 
for 1843; compiled from Official and other au- 
theutic Documents, and containing the Dates of Commis- 
sions; together with a Statement of the War Services 
and Wounds of uearly every Officer in the Army, on 
Full-pay, Retired, and Half-pay; including the Ordnance 
and Royal Marines. With a very complete Index to the 





whole. By Lieut. Harr, Forty ninth Regiment. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
MARKHAM’S HISTORIES S FOR YOUNG PERSO} RSONS. 


RS. MARKHAM’S HISTORY 
of ENGLAND, from the first Invasion by the 
Romans, to the end of the Reign of William the Fourth, 
with Conversations at the end of each Chapter. Tenth 
Edition, with Numerous Wood-cuts. ¥ vols. 12mo. 12s. 
MRS. MARKHAM’S HISTORY of FRANCE, from 
the Conquest of Gaul by Julius Cesar, to the Reign of 
Louis Philippe, with Conversatious at the end of each 
Chapter. Fifth Edition, with Numerous Wood-cuts. 
2 vols. 12mo. 12s. 
Joun Murray, Albe marle Street. 


Now Ready, imperial 8vo. Price 5s. 
HE XANTHIAN MARBLES, 
Discovered in Asia Minor by Charles Fellows, aud 
now Deposited in the British Museum; a Short Account 
of their Acquisition and Tratismission to England. 
Lately Pubitished, 
MR. FELLOWS’ FIRST EXCURSION IN 
MINOR. With Plates. Imperial 8vo. 28s. 
Also, 
MR. FELLOWS’ DISCOVERIES iu LYCIA daring 
a SECOND EXCURSION in ASIA MINOR. With 
Plates. 21. 2s. 





ASIA 


Imperial 8vo. © 2 
ouN Murray, Albemarle Street. 
COLONEL TORRENS’S LETTER TU SIR 
ROBERT PEEL. 
This Day is Published, Second Edition, Price %s. 
LETTER TO THE RIGHT HON. 
SIR ROBERT PEEL, Bart. M.P. &c. &c. &e. 
on the Condition of England, aud on the Meaus of Re- 
moving the Cz — of Distress. 
y R. Torrens, Esq. F.R.S. 
siege dunn, Exper, and Co. 65, 





Cornhill. 





Now Ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
ORD WILLIAM LENNOX’S 
NOVEL, THE TUFT-HUNTER. 
Also, Just Published, 

MISS LAWRANCE'’S HISTORY OF WOMAN IN 
ENGLAND, aud her Influence on Society and Lite- 
rature. ] vol.small 8vo. with Illustrations, Price 10s. 6d. 
bound, In a Few Days, 

THE MONEY-LENDER. A Novel. By Mrs, Gore, 
Authoress of ‘‘ Mothers and Daughters,’ ‘* Mrs. Army- 
tage,”’ &c. vols. 


Henry Cotsurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough 
Street, 





In a Few Days will be Published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 


HE MEMOIRS 


By Captain F. 


OF A GRIFFIN. 


J Betrew. 


With Illustrations from Sketches by the Author. 


London : 


Wa. H. Avien and Co. 7, Leadenhall Street, 





AILY 
Nos. 1, 


These Books are ad p ‘ed. i 
and Foreign School Socie‘y, 


LESS ON- BOOKS, 


2, 2, aud 4. 
n the Schools of the British 
and are at once the cheap- 


est, most comprehensive, and best teaching books extant. 


HamILton and Co. ,; 


and SrmpKin aud MarsHatu. 


“Just Published, Price Is. stitched, 


BSERVATIONS ON THE 


PROPOSED DISM 
NORTHERN CIRCUIT; 
all the Circuits. 

London : 
43, Fleet Streei. 


EMBERMENT OF THE 


and the rearrangement of 


SaunpErs and Bennina, Law Booksellers, 





ACCIDENTS IN COAL MINE ot 


This Day is Publish 


HE REPORT 
SHIELDS COMMIT’ 


ed, folio. 5s. sewe 


QF THE SOUTH 


TEE appointed to Iuvesti- 


tigate the Causes of ACCIDENTS in COAL MINES: 


containing an Examination 
tion ; Scientific Instruments ; 


of Safety Lamps; Ventila- 
Infant Labour in the Mines ; 


Plans aud Sections; Scientific Education of Officers in 


Mines ; Government Iuspecti 
after Explosion. 


on; and Medical Treatment 


With Plans and Appendix. 


__Londov; Loxeman, Brown, Green, aud t Lonamans. 





HE ILLUST 
TECHNIC REV 
on Saruapay, JANuARy 23th, 


POLY- 
Published 


RATED | 
IEW, No. IV. 


Conrarns : Strictures on the Remarks which have been 
directed agaiust the Royal Polytechuic Union of London 
rs the Editor of the ‘‘ Atheneum’’— Anatomy in its 


Application to the Fine Arts; No. I. 
R.C S.—Keviews, Scientific Notices, The- 
Price 5d. stamped; uustamped, 4d. 


END, Esq. M. 
atricals, &c. &e. 
Office, No. 143, Strand. 


By H. G. 


Towns- 





Price 2s. 6 
INSWORTH’S 


ConxTENTs OF THE F 
WINDSOR 


d. 
MAGAZINE 

EBRUARkY NUMBER: 
CASTLE. 


An Historical Romance. 
By W, Harrison Atnswoxrrti. 


ok 11.—Chaps. V. 


Bo 
With 2 Illustrations on Steel, 


and Wood cuts, by W. 

The Adventures of a Pic- 

ture. By Capt. Medwin. 

La Grotta del Cane. A 

Neapolitan Legend. By 
Charles Hervey, 

Song of the Winter Blast. 
By Camilla Toulmin. 
Whitehall aud the Battery. 

By Uncle Sam. 
The Leader's Death. By 
John Oxenford, 





» VI., Vil., VIII. 
by George Cruikshank, 
‘Alfred Delamotte. 
The Townu-Life of the Res- 
toration. By Robt. Bell. 
The Necromancer. By 
Miss Skelton. 
Thapsacns; the Fatal Pass. 
By W. Francis Ainsworth. 
Any Thing for a Quiet Life. 
By Laman Blanchard. 
The Oath. By the Baroness 
De Calabrella. 
Lines. By Miss Skelton, 


The Royal ifunt. By John | Recollections of a Chinese 
Mills. Execution. By Frank 
The Simplest Charm Pre Leslie. 
vails. By L. Blanchard, 
THE ELLISTON PAPERS. 


Edited by Grorae Raymonp. 


Chapters VIL. 
Comprising the Memoirs, &c. of the late R. W. 


and VIII. 
Ellis- 


ton, Comedian ; together with the Original Letters of 


many Distinguished Persens 
Cunntncuam and Morr 
Street, Trafalgar Square. 





of the period. 


MER, Publishers, Adelaide 


With uumerons Illustrations by George CruiksHanx, 
Leecu, and ALrrep CrowQuILL, 


The Fesruary Nur 


ENTLEY’S 


MISCELL 


BER, Price 2s. Gd. ¢ 


“ 
ANY, 


Will Conratn: 


THE 


ADVENTURES OF 


MR. LEDBURY AND 


HIS FRIEND JACK JOHNSON. 
By AvBert Stra, 


Author of “ The W. 


Cuaprer XIV.—In which we 


assail Bowl,” &c. 
With an Illustration by 


Joun Leecn. 
find Jack Johnson at home. 


Cuapter XV.—Of the Adventure which Mr, Ledbury, in 
company with his friend, met with at a penuy-show. 
Cuarrer XVI.—Of the diverting manner iu which Mr. 

Ledbury concladed the evening. 
CHAPTER XVII.—TheEncampment in Puruham Beeches, 
Cuarrer XVIII.—The Flight of Johnson and Morris at 


Savory’s Weir. 

The Two Lieuteuants; a 
Sketch of the year 1628 
By Paul Pindar. 

To Ellen. By Alexander 
M‘ Dougall. 

Kirkby-Londale Bridge; a 
Legend of Lune. By 
Henry Davis. 

Madge Myers; the Sports- 
man’s Tale. By Dalton. 

Canzouet. By T. J. Ouse- 
ey. 

The? Band of the Forty- 
Seven; a Romance of the 
Pyrenees. By Heury | 
Carling. With an Illus- 
tration by George Cruik- 
shank. 

The Lonely House, a Ghost 
Story of South America. 
The‘ Done Brown.’ Edited, | 
with Illustrations, by Al- | 
fred Crowquill. | 

The Devotion of Rizpah, | 
the Concubine. 








| St. Valentine ; 


or Thoughts 
on the Evil of Love ina 
Mercantile Community, 
By Jack Gossamer, Rail- 
road Philosopher. 

Childhood. = By William 
Jones. 

On a Member of the House 
of Assembly. By Alex, 
M‘ Dougall. 

Illustrations of Wine and 
Wine - drinkers, with a 
Few Words on Sack and 
Claret. By a Baccha- 
nalian,. 

The Old Castle of Aiden— 
Leaves of Legendary 
Lore. By Dr. W. Cooke 
Taylor. 

Anecdotes of the Peninsular 
War, Lord Hill, &c. By 
Rifleman Harris. 

Ten Days in Quarautine, 
By Benjamin Bunting. 


MEMOIRS OF JOSEPH SHEPHERD MUNDEN, 


Comedian, 


By his Son. 


Containing Anecdotes of Garrick —Mrs. Yates—Private 


Theatricals at Eaton Hall—Edwin—George 


Cvoke ~Miss Chapman—Qu 


Frederick 
ick—Anthony “Pasquin—J. 


Bannister — Cobbett — Fawcett — Holcroft — Convivial 


Habits of the Eighteenth C 


entwy —The Never-ending 


Club—Peter Pindar—Lord Barrymore—The Prince of 


Wales—Sir John and Lady 
O' Keefe — Townshend the 
Martin and Sir Richard Bi 
George III,.—&e. &c. 

Ricwarp BENTLEY, Ne 


Lade—Captain Wathen— 


Bow Street Officer — Dick 


rnie—Captaiu Fraser aud 


w Burliugton Street. 





This Day is Published, 
>, WESTMINSTER 
No. LXXVI. Conrents: 
. The Rev. Dr. Arnold. 
Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer. 
Celtic Tenures. 
Law of Oaths. 
Macaulay's Lays of Ancient Rome. 
Election Compromises. 
Dicke. s's American Notes. 
The Askburtou Treaty. 
Recent and Future Law Reforms. 
Drainage. 
Critical and Miscellaneous Notices. 
H. Hoover, 13, Pall Mall East. 
‘ eee EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, 
for Febavary, Price 1s. 

Contains: Sir Robert Peel and the Leaguers—Remi- 
niscences of an Old Sailor: No.1. The Mutiuy of the 
Glatton — Borrow'’s ‘‘The Bible iu Spain’’—Perault; 
or Slaves and their Masters; Chap. VII. to XT. —Howitt's 
Domestic and Rural Life of Germany, concluded—Judge 
Thomson; a Love Story—Gabrie! Garhage; or Leaves 
from the Life of a Literary Cad—The Nursery and Po- 
pular Rhymesand Tales of England and Scotland—Cata- 
logue of the Poetry of 1842--Original Poetry—Literary 
Register; Dr. Vaughan ou Great Cities; Dr. Taylor's 
History of China, &e. &c. 

WienraM Tarr, Edinburgh ; Simpxrn, Marsuane, and 
Co, London; and Jonny Cummina, Dablin. 


| heataadias oh td MAGAZINE, 
for Fesruary, Price 2s. 6d. 

Contatns : Pleasures, Objects, and Advantages of Lite- 
rature Indicated, No. 11.—The Minstrel’s Curse—A Tale 
of Bramber Castle—Reminiscences of Men and Things. 
By One who hasa Go: d Memory. No. [V. Guizot; No. V. 
David—Jack Moriarty and his Contemporaries T. C. D, 
N. II.—Notes of a Tour iu Flanders—Wau Tang Jin 
Wab. By a Barbarian Eye ~ Freuch Romances—Graf 
de Tropp — Life of Sir Murray Maxwell. Chapters 1X. 
X.—Confessions of George Fitz-Boodle. Ottilia—The 
Dramatic Works of Henry Taylor. By an Apprentice of 
the Law—What is to be done for Ireland? 

G. W. Nicxtsson, 215, Regeut Street, London. 
(Successor to the late James Fraser.) 
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TE on the Ist February, ls. No. 13, Vol. 2 


aes NORTH OF ENGLAND 
MAG 





AZINE, a Monthly Journal of Politics, 

Literature, Science, and Art 

Contents: Our Political Position—Poem ; 
Happiuess—Wild) Life in the Pyrenees in 1842; 
Ascent of the Pie de Nethon—Lays to Liberty. No. 4. 
« Hall ”—The Revolution of 1688. Part 4. “* The In- 
terregnum.’’ By W. Torreus M‘Cullagh, E-q.—‘‘ Be 
Just and Fear Not.’—Effects of the Cora-laws on Te- 
nant-Farmers and Labourers. The Prayer for All.— 
The Hero of Vesuvius; a Tale — Characteristics of 
Manchester. By Horace Heartwell -Music and the 
Drama, Literary Notices, the Manchester Market. 

*,* Vol. I. is Now Ready, neatly bound in cloth, 10s. 

Loudon : Simpxin, MarsHan., and Go. ; Manchester: 
Josern Gitierr, (late Simpson and Gillett.) And may 
be had from all Booksellers. 


Bell of 
First 





On the 3lst will be Published, Price 6s. No, LIX. of 
YVHE LAW MAGAZINE; 
F. — QUARTERLY REVIEW OF JURISPRU- 

IE 

Co ON’ ta nts: 1. Practice of the Superior Courts of Ap- 
peal—2, Officers of the Court of Chancery—3. Inter- 
meut in large Towns—4. Oa the Rights of Tenants in 
Common over the Joint Propeity—5. Estates for Life— 
+ Practical Points—7. Life of Francis Hargrave, Esq.— 

Architectural Novelties in Lincoln’s Inn and the 
Tomales’. Private Business of the House of Com- 
mcius—10. Removal of the Courts from Westminster— 
il. Digest of all the Casesinu the Common Law, Equity, 
and House of Lords Reports: List of Cases -—12. Events 
of the Quarter—13 List of New Publications, &c. 

SAUNDE rs and Bennina Law Booksellers, 43, Fleet St. 


"ILLUSTRATED SE RIES FOR 1843. 
Price ls. 6d 
HE OLD MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
AND CRITICAL MISCELLANY OF LITE- 
RATURE, POLITICS, AND ARTS; with Evgraved 
Illustrations. New Series. 
Coxtents oF NuMBER FoR FEBRUARY: 

Foreigu Politics — Percival; a Tale of Germany— 
Athens and the Athenians—Alphonse De Lamartine— 
Nursery Rhymes for Sucking Politicians —The Merchant 
of Cheap Ward; a Tale of “the Year 1841, Corn-law 
Tales, No. IL. With an Illustration—Lord Brougham 
and David Hume on Miracles; Concluded — British 
Necrology for 1842—QOrigin of Representative Govern- 
ment—Tie Results of the Last, and the Prospects of the 
Coming Session— Facets and Figzres— Reviews of Books, 
Drama, &e. 

**A very active and desirable accession to the Liberal 
cause.’ —/Veekly Chronicle. 

London: SHEeRwoup and Co. Paternoster Row ; and 
all Booksellers. 


Will be Ready with the Magi ——_ e the dist inst. 
Part [. Price ls. 
HE ILLUSTR AT E D POLY- 
TECHNIC REVIEW; containing upwards of 
Forty Engravings, and Two Hundred and Sixteen 4to. 
Columus of Literary and Scientific Information; com- 
prising Reviews, with choice Extracts from Lady Bul- 
wer’s “ Bianca Capello”’—Borrow’s ‘‘ Bible in Spain” 
—Macaulay’s “ Lays of Ancient Rome’’—Ranke'’s ‘* Eu- 
rope in the 16th and 17th Centuries, (the Princes and 
Peoples of Southern Europe) ’’—The Irish Novelists— 
Gwilt’s Architecture, &c. Strictures on the Remarks of 
the Editor of the ‘* Athenaeum” on the Royal Polytechnic 
Union of Loudon, Essays on the Fine Arts. Ilastra- 
tions of the Songs of Shakspeare, by the Etching Club. 
Anatomy, in its s application to the Fine Arts. Meteor- 
ological Instruameuts—Thermometer—The Hygrometer 
—The Barometer, Leyden Discharges and Lightuing 
Flashes, Playfair’s Lectures on Ax griculture. Notices 
and Reports of Scientific Societies. ‘Music—The Drama, 
&e. &e. 
London; 
sellers. 















Joun Limairp, 143, Strand; and all Book- 
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London: Printed by Joseru Ciayton, of No. 7, Wiudsor 
Court Strand; and Published by him at No. 9, Wel- 
ington Street, Strand, saruapay, 28th January 1843. 





























